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HIGH CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 



SEPARATION. 



Martin Chester was wrong in his idea of 
the world knowing nothing about his sepa- 
ration from his wife. The world is not so 
blind to the signs upon the surface, and, 
disguise them as we may, its sharp eyes 
find out every flaw, and it will prate after 
its own fashion. The world — 

" the world, 

AU ear and eye, with such a stupid heart 
To interpret ear and eye, and soch a tongue 
To blare its own interpretation," 
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knew that Martin Chester and his wife had 
separated ; and the Tenchester folk discussed 
the reasons for the act, pro and con^ with 
considerable fervour, till some new wonder 
arose, and ran its nine days' course. Ten- 
chester world took a favourable view of 
the case, however; and as the world in 
general is not inclined to put the best 
construction on the acts of its worldlings, 
it may be considered that Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Chester were let down with un- 
common gentleness. Man and wife seldom 
part without some very hard reasons being 
assigned for the same; and the less proof 
there is of the cause, the more the world 
sighs and shakes its head. But in this in- 
stance the world took a charitable view of 
the case, and set it down, as Martin had 
wished, to religious differences. The one 
absorbing topic was Tractarianism, and here 
was another proof of the evil it had caused. 
The seeds of dissension, sown broadcast by 
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Stone and son, were starting up in every 
direction — at the family table, at the 
fireside, round the death-bed ; and prooft 
were not wanting of the evil that a church 
divided against itself can spread. Take the 
last case, said the world of Low Church : 
here were a young couple, handsome, 
wealthy and affectionate, who had gone to 
the altar full of love and faith in each 
other — and lo, the result ! Tractarianism 
had risen up between them ; the husband 
had seen signs of Popery in the services at 
St. Jude's, f^nd the wife but strenuous 
efforts to add to the holy and inspiriting 
effects of Protestant worship. The strife of 
opinion had grown too bitter between them, 
and left them no other choice but parting. 
The world thought Mr. Chester an ill- 
used and high-minded man — and his wife an 
earnest, but weak and misguided woman : 
it was a pity Mr. Chester had not been 
more firm, and insisted on his wife ab- 
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juring the pomps and vanities of Tractar- 
iflnism; but tiie lesson he was teaching his 
wife might bear good frnit in time. 

Martin Chester let the world have its 
aajy and answered nothing. Even brother 
Frank dare not speak of his troubles yet, 
with the cares fresh upon him, and the 
woimds still unhealed. Once Mr. Grimlej, 
in much dismay and in deep sorrow, begged 
to know if he had been the unfortunate 
cause of the disunion, and ventured to 
assert his strong belief in the purest mo- 
tives of Mrs. Chester ; and had been sternly 
checked by 

"I believe that Mrs. Chester's piotives 
are the purest and best, but they do not 
agree with mine. We cannot experience 
happiness together — therefore, the least evil 
is separation." 

" But '' 

"But no more, Mr. Grimley," said Mar- 
tin, closing the lid of his desk with a slam, 
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and frowning over it at his partner; ^^I 
have made up mj mind, and did you ever 
know me change* it? Did you ever know 
me care to be insulted by expostulation?'' 

He snatched at his pen and commenced 
writing rapidly. Mr. Grimley looked for a 
moment at the stem face, and then turned 
away with a sigh. He could do no good 
by interfering with a man whose resolves 
were unsweryable. He had tried it iirith 
Mr. Ston^ and his son, and had got em- 
broiled in half-a-dozen law-suits ; and been 
muddled up with bishop, clergymen, law- 
yers and judges — ^gaining an inch of ground 
one day and losing an ell the next — ^till 
High Church had saddled his mind all the 
days of his life, and sat upon him like an 
incubus. Besides, he was of a firm dispo- 
sition himself; and he could no more expect 
the son of an old friend to give way, than 
to give way himself, and let the Papistical 
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doings at St. Jade's flourish on withont his 
efforts to check them. 

So Martin Chester kept to his one simply- 
fbmished room at the house of business, lived 
and &red like a hermit, and, witii the excep- 
tion of looking a trifle paler, and not a trifle 
more grave and stem, seemed not to be suf- 
fering from the change. That the clerks in 
the counting-house, or the men in the ware- 
house, did not feel the efiects of the change, 
however, is not quite so apparent. He never 
appeared before them with a smile on his face 
now, and there was a sharp expression in his 
eyes which they did not care to meet too 
often. His presence in the office or store- 
rooms was the signal for intense application 
to business ; and not a word was spoken, or 
glance misdirected, till his quick decisive tread 
was echoing outside in the passages. He had 
no mercy on defaulters either, and the rod of 
iron fell heavily on him who blundered at his 
books, or made mistakes in delivery. Instant 
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dismissal — ^in many cases to old servants of 
the firm— foUowed such business omissions, 
and he turned a deaf ear to all appeals for 
grace and another trial. 

" I do my duty, and I expect those who 
serve me to do the same," was the cold reply ; 
and it was the fiat of Ehadamanthus. 

Every Sunday, Martin Chester turned his 
back on his native town, and walked many 
miles across country to a little church in the 
fields ; and it was not till late in the night that 
he returned, and let himself into his dark, 
desolate warehouses. Frank made one efibrt 
to induce his brother to live with him, and 
share his bachelor quarters, but Martin would 
have none of the offer. 

The place suited him ; he preferred some 
one being always at hand, and at present — 
he did not say how long it would last — ^he 
had an objection to company. 

"Ay — and to your best friends, Martin,'* 
said Frank, stoutly. 
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" My best friend is myself — ^he alone knows 
what is best for me/' 

" You are favouring him too much. I be- 
lieve he is your enemy, Martin ; he is turning 
you even against me." 

" No," said Martin, quickly. 

" Why, yo\i are not like the friend and the 
brother — ^you are not the Martin Chester of 
old times." 

"Time changes all of us, for better or 
worse. There is no standing still with the 
world rolling undey our f^et. Not the old 
Martin Chester ? — right. I cannot expect it ; 
but the old brother, with the old heart, under 
all this asceticism. Give me but time, and 
you shall not complain of me, Frank." 

"Well, a short time, I hope." 

" A deep wound takes a long while to heal. 
Let me have my own way, and don't hurry 
me!" 

Time went on, and Martin, showing little 
change, was left to his own way. Frank re- 
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spected his wish, and interfered no more : he 
could do little good, for he had no comfort to 
oflFer. Of his own free will, and actuated by 
the promptings of his own generous heart, he 
had sought Ada, in the hope of finding in 
her some signs of a wish foi* her husband's 
return ; and he had been met with the ques- 
tions — " Was it Mr. Chester's desire that he 
should call?" — "Had Mr. Chester ever men- 
tioned her name?" 

These questions answered candidly, drew 
the veil over the best feelings of Ada, and 
showed to Frank a strong-minded woman, on 
whom no impression could be made. There 
was no returning to the past — Cleave her to 
track her own future, and not pain her by 
thrusting before her all the bitter thoughts 
she was striving so hard to keep down ! Only 
once she showed signs of the past Ada, and 
that was when Frank was going away, shak- 
ing his head at the hopelessness of his task, 
and the utter wreck of a happiness he had 
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once envied his brother. She seized his hand 
in both hers, and pressed it warmly for a 
moment. 

"You — his brother — are very kind and 
good, to come here and seek to make 
this home again. God bless you for your 
profitless errand! I shall not readily forget 
it." 

" Poor wife ! — poor Martin ! " muttered 
Frank to himself, as he marched down the 
front garden. " I should like to have a clear 
field, a couple of hours quiet, and that con- 
founded Greofirey Stone's head within arm's 
length ! It's sure to be his doing, with his 
High Church humbug." 

Turning to Geoffrey Stone, let us see what 
he thought of all this ; for he knew more of 
the secret springs that had worked this ruin 
of a home than any one, save the two unfor- 
tunates most interested. He was a man of 
feeling — a little moved his heart, though a 
second-class earthquake would not have moved 
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Mm if he had had his own peculiar reasons for 
remtdning quiescent. The turbulent crowd 
in his father's church, the irreverence and the 
blasphemy that rose up every Sunday within 
it, wrung every fibre of his sensitive nature, 
but he would not check it by returning to the 
more simple practice of his predecessors. In 
his opinion, that was a dereliction from his 
duty to God, and he feared not the con- 
sequences of doing his duty. 

When the news first reached his ears that 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester had separated, he was 
for a moment stunned. The scene on the 
country road, Martin's wild manner and 
taunting words, suggested to him the true 
reason ; he could hot put it entbely down to 
religious differences with the easy, blundering 
world. He said nothing to Mrs. Chester con- 
cerning a resolution that he formed on the 
instant; a painful resolution, naturally — ^for 
the resolves of Geoffrey Stone were always 
more or less painful. He had never spoken 
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of the separation to 1^. Chester, and he 
seemed to take the absence of Martin from 
dinrch as a sign of objection to his views, 
nothing more. 

Bat this strong, earnest bigot wasted many 
honrs of his valaable time in seeking Martin : 
twice or thrice a-day he braved the objection- 
able presence of Mr. Grimley, and made his 
appearance at the warehouse to ask for Mr. 
Martin Chester; and Mr. Martin Chester's 
message was always — ^he was too busy, or too 
unwell, to see Mr. Geoffrey Stone. At last 
the curate's persistence brought the less cour- 
teous message that he, Mr. Martin Chester, 
declined to see Mr. Stone on any, business 
whatever, and would take Mr. Stone's less 
frequent visits as the greatest favour that 
gentleman could possibly bestow. The curate 
reddened at this verbal answer to his request, 
delivered by a grinning, blue-faced monkey 
of a clerk, with a pen between his teeth, and 
went his way homewards almost inclined to 
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give up the efibrt to promote Martin's hap- 
piness, or clear up Martin's doubts. 

But he did not give up ; he changed his 
tactics, and waited; till the offices were cleared, 
and he could watch the great premises with- 
out alarming Martin by his propinquity. For 
three nights he waited thus, and on the fourth 
— a damp, drizzling nighty not at all suitable 
for a gentleman to whom a voice was every- 
tiim^r-^his watch was rewarded with success, 
and Martin appeared. Martin Ohester was 
closing and locking the door behind him, 
when the ** Good evening, sir," of the curate 
startled him. • . 

Martin Chester locked the door, put the 
key in his pocket, and then turned to the 
curate. 

"I have been seeking you, Mr. Chester, 
for many d^ys and nights." 

"I am sorry for it." 

*^I have been anxious to offer every ex- 
planation, to clear up any doubts you may 
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have in your mind against me — against your 
wife. Will you allow me to relate a simple 
story ? — I ask it earnestly, humbly." 

"I wish to hear no story, sir. I have 
abjured fiction, and taken to plain fact." 

" But your happiness " 

i^ Was one of the wildest fictions man ever 
studied or thought true. Good evening ! " 

" But for your soul's sake." 

" Think of your own, sir, before you weary 
me with preaching about mine. I dispute 
your right to stop me. Tour faith is not 
mine, and I believe not in you or your creed. 
Let me be quit of you ; your presence is the 
iforerunner of evil." 

"Go on your way, rash and obstinate. 
Tour sins be on your head." 

" I require them on none other." 

And Martin strode away defiantly; and the 
curate went back to the parsonage, giving 
up for the present all hope of bringing the 
husband to the feet of the wife. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

RICHAKD BURLES' SUPPER PARTY. 

As the summer days began to shorten, and 
Martin Chester to become more accustomed 
to his bachelor-life, his room at the ware- 
house was less occupied. It had been Mar- 
tin's custom, after the completion of busi- 
ness, to shut himself in his room, and to 
remain there still and silent till morning; 
but whether he found solitude something 
too formidable to seek and make a favourite 
of, or whether he were recovering from the 
first efiects of the blow that had fallen on 
him, certain it is, that after business hours 

VOL. II. c 
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he did not fly to his chamber with all 
the past eagerness to be alone. He had 
hinted to Frank that time and a strong 
will would cure him ; and Frank saw, with 
no small degree of pleasure, Martin's as- 
ceticism diminish. ^Martin/ thought Frank, 
* seeks relief every evening in long country 
walks — presently he will need a companion, 
and then what a deal of good I shall do 
him!' 

But Martin Chester made no sign of 
requiring a companion; and Frank waited 
vainly, but hopefully, for his brother's solici- 
tation, even began to study a decond-hand 
"Joe Miller" that he had picked up cheap 
at a book-stall, with the intention of giving 
a light and cheerful turn to his conversation 
when his services were ultimately required. 

One evening Martin took a longer walk 
than usual; and it had been nightfall an 
hour, when he was returning at a smart 
pace towards Tenchester. Was it a sudden 
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whim or a fixed resolution that turned 
him half a mile out of his way, and caused 
him to make a detour from the London Road, 
and cross a few flat stony fields into the 
road parallel with it ? — the road where stood 
his own villa that he had set his face 
against. It was nightfall, and there was 

« 

nobody to see him. Was he a coward to 
be ashamed of passing his own house? 

He did not pass it; in the shadow of 
some trees over-arching the roadway he 
took his stand, and looked towards that house 
wherein he had left his wife desolate. There 
was a light in the room where they had 
diaken hands, and said good-bye; and once 
the figure of a woman — whose figure he 
knew too well! — crossed slowly between the 
blind and the light. 

Msotin wondered if she were thinking 
of him then — if any better, warmer feeling 
lurked in her heart now many weeks had 
passed, and time had begun to make inroads 

c2 
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on the year — or whether use had become 
second nature, and she was happier alone? 
He fancied she was not happy — ^that there 
was something strange about that figure on 
the blind — ^it crossed so slowly — the head was 
so much bent ! It was a despairing attitude, 
and his heart thrilled watching it. Fsha ! — 
let him get home, and shut these dreams 
out — he was growing mad or childish. All 
was over; she had said "/f shall not 6^," 
and they had parted for ever. The strong 
will of Martin Chester exerted itself. It 
was the will of the steam-engine, unwieldy, 
hard to manage, yet powerftil. Once set in 
motion by the new impulse within, and its work 
became easier, and the long train of sorrows, 
and the heavy load of mental doubts, were 
borne swifUy along the railroad of life. He 
wrenched himself away from all that had been 
worth calling home — ^fi*om the home, poor 
dreamer, he had looked forward to when 
he was courting Ada Hartley — and he set 
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forth at a quick pace, and without once 
looking back, to the offices in High Street. 

There was the church of St. Jude's to 
pass next; he had not been near it since 
his wife's confession to the curate ; he hated 
that church. From the window of his room 
at the warehouse, the old stone tower over 
the house-roof had been an eye-sore and 
an abomination to him. Many a day he 
might have crushed his worst thoughts be- 
neath the pressure of business, if that gaunt 
pile of stone-work had not told its story to 
him across the streets; and now he was 
suddenly upon it, and the stars were glit- 
tering over it, and a late red moon was 
coming up behind the parsonage. 

There was a light in the room at the 
parsonage, and a figure on the blind there 
also — that of a man at his desk, writing 
or reading intently. He recognized that 
figure too, but he cared to increase 
his pace rather than watch it. He 
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had had enongh of Creofirey Stone's shadow 
on his life, without caring to admire it 
on a window-blind. 

"Hal— who's there?" 

Martin had nearly stumbled oyer some 
person standing very still and erect 
against the gate-post of the parsonage, and 
he turned to more closely examine the 
individual. There was little difficulty in 
recognizing him, for he stepped into the 
middle of the footpath rubbing his left shin. 

" That wor a moighty hard kick, Master 
ChosV/' 

"Sam Buries?" 

» 

" Ay, sir, all that's left o' him after 
threo months' board and lodgin' in Ten- 
Chester quoii/' 

** Uow long have you been at liberty ? " 
*' Two hooors or thereaboots. Look here 

Sam KH>k otr his mbbil-skin cap, and 
9iK>wed a he«d closely cropped — shorn of 
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all those luxuriant horse-hair ringlets in 
which his soul had once delighted. 

" That's a pretty clean shave, Mast'r — 
that's what I call turning a thing off neat 
and clean and scrubby. WeU, I haven't 
settled the bill." 

" What are you lurking here for, Sam ? " 
asked Martin. 

'^ I thought I just coom this way, and 
pay my respects to the curate, and thank 
him for all past favours — but he's busy, 
you see." 

" I see." 

" Maybe he'll ha' his work to do and 
find himself busier yet. Darn him ! I wish 
I had him at Fentcote stream such a 
night as this, with this hand of mine at 
his cursed throat ! " 

" No good'll come of bearing malice, 
Sam," said Martin ; ^^ from what I have 
heard, you fairly earned your three months' 
lodgmg." 
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" PVaps I did — p'raps I didn't,"' said 
Sam, as Martin and he proceeded up the 
High Street ; ^' but he desarved his three 
months, too, for he was nearly the death 
of me with his blasted knuckles — I couldn't 
swaller for a week ! But he's a genleman, 
and I'm a poor devil with a bad character, 
ril be worse before I die, though." 

" Why do you not emigrate, Sam ? 
They want some strong hands and hard 
workers at the diggings." 

" I hate digging." 

" You shouldn't leave all the work to 
the old man — ^he has got enough to do to 
keep himself, Sam." 

" Oh, I help him in my way. I pick up 
a little game out of the presarves, and 
find him in grub ; he forks out the pocket 
pieces. He be not a bad father, moind you. 
Darned if I think I haven't been too 
harsty with him at toimes, when he ha' put 
my back up, preaching loike. Preaching'll 
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do me no good, and it's only spoilt his 
temper ; he be so naterally rough, he 
can't abide it more nor I can. He*s got a 
silly idea that God's going to pardon all 
his old games just because he's sorry and 
makes harf-a-dozen more baskets a-week — 
but he's not a bad 'un for all that. Why, 
he wrote me word he'd get a spread for 
me the night they let me go, and I'm going 
to ha' somethin' fit to eat for a change." 

" Well, you do not seem in a hurry, 
Sam, to seek your father." 

" Ten's the time, and it wamts five 
minutes. Thankee for your observation all 
the same, sir. My father's a good sort, 
and him and you be the only couple I'd 
cross the road to lend a helping hand, if 
wamted. And when you wamt a hand, 
Mast'r Chester, there's Sam Burles's — ^black 
enough, but ready." 

" Thank you, Sam. When I am in 
need of a friend I'll think of you." 
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" It'll foight for a friend— it'll hold on 
like grim death to an enemy. There it be, 
sir." 

Sam made a great parade of that dirty 
hand of his, and presented it with such 
an amount of persistence to Martin, that 
there was some diflBculty in the young mer- 
chant divesting himself of the idea that Iron 
Sam wanted to make him a present of it, 
and expected him to put it in his pocket and 
walk off with it there and then. 

" You've had troubles of your'n, and I 
ha' had troubles of moine, and there's my 
hand, sir." 

" Yes, yes — I see," said Martin, somewhat 
impatiently ; " thank you, good night." 

^^ And if it's a hand that's wanted, there 
it be, sir; and it can hold like a vice, or 
the claw of that cussed curate's. Say the 
word, and it's your'n." 

Martin muttered something in response, 
nodded his head, and increased his pace; 
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but Iron Sam's legs, which had won for 
their owner walking matches, running 
matches and leaping matches, kept up 
with him. 

*^ I heerd to-night that you and your wife 
wem't the best of friends, sir ! " said 
Sam. 

" Where did you hear that ? " cried Martin, 
turning round fiercely. 

'Mt's no secret, o' course; I heerd it 
at the * Sun,' on the Loondon road. I called 
there cooming from my lodgings." 

"Ahl you have been drinking." 

^^ What's a man loike me to do but drink ? 
I ha' been * to prison, now, and it's all up 
with me!" 

*^ I must bid you good night, Sam." 

They were at the door of the premises of 
Chester, Grimley, and Chester, and the head 
of the firm drew out his latch-key. 

Sam, who had watched the operation, said, 
with a short, irritating laugh — 
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"Who talks aboot you living awa' fipom 
the good lady, now ? Tou foired up when I 
axed the question; but you must ha' had 
that question axed a tidy lot of times, sir, if 
you live here/' 

" Those who know me don't care to harass 
me too much, Sam." 

"Ah! you've seen trouble, sir, loike me. 
It's the parson's church-doing that you don't 
loike, and the missis does — and you've split 
about it. You're one of us, now, and well 
pay those Stones out yet." 

Martin had opened the door by this time, 
and, without interchanging any more com- 
pliments with Iron Sam, he entered the pas- 
sage, and slammed the door again so close 
to the face of the neatly-cropped gentle- 
man outside, that Sam leaped backwards 
with an oath. 

"That's toidy civil treatment of a friend 
he ham't seen for three months odd," said 
Sam, apostrophizing the door with half-shut 



eyes, and swinging himself from his toes to his 
heels^ and vice versd ; ** that's how the trodden 
on get troddened on more in these toimes. 
Let a fellow get out of quod, and where's 
his pab gone— why, they're dropped like 
stones. Stones 1 — reverend Stones, dam 
em I 

And ¥rith his hands in his pockets, Sam 
Buries, in the slightest degree unsteady, 
went up the High Street and crossed the 
Market-place, and turned into Pleasant 
Street, seeking that harbour of refuge for 
the destitute, the '^ Peaceful Kest," where 
man and beast — and especially beast, as 
before said— could obtain refreshment, board 
and lodging. 

The ^^ Peacefril Rest " tap-room presented 
an imposmg scene that evening as Iron Sam 
lounged into it, and received the cheers and 
hearty greetings of his friends, and the salu- 
tations of his father, who clapped him on the 
dioulder, and called him ^^ his poor, unfortu- 
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nate boy ! " The floor of the tap-room had 
been re-sanded for the occasion, and atl the 
gpittoons re-sawdusted — a superfluous for- 
mality, those articles not being generally 
patronized. A narrow table extended the 
whole length of the room, and on each side 
were ranged four or five nondescript person- 
ages, who might be taken for navvies, or 
colliers, or factory men, or thieves, and the 
like number of bold-faced^ degraded-looking 
women. Shock-headed, coatless, shoeless, shirt- 
less vagabonds of men, and tattered slip- 
shod, immodest drabs of women, such as in- 
fest manufacturing towns, and appear to have 
been turned out of the factory gates with 
other refuse material. Men and women to be 
shunned in open day and in the broad streets, 
and to be especially wary of at night in dis- 
mal country lanes; men and women whom 
poverty and dram-drinking had led to crime, 
and turned from honest company — who had 
met with their desserts in life, perhaps, 
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and could only herd together like wolves 
in the dark places to which society had 
thrust them. 

Alas for city missionaries, and all the efforts 
of a handful of good men, who fight as hard 
a battle, in the face of as great a danger, as 
ever won the Victoria Cross ! These are the 
people who keep society properly balanced, 
and whose hearts there is no touching. Chil- 
dren of the ever-busy devil, doing the devil's 
work, and festering at the core of all cities, in 
all nations, as if some strange law kept them 
there incurable — a hideous curse and warning ! 

" Here's Sam Buries agin ! '" shouted the 
men; and ^'Here's our handsome dare-devil 
Sam ! '' cried the women, one of whom — a 
shade less dirty, and a degree more neat in 
her attire — a woman, with a pale and haggard 
face that had been handsome once, flung 
herself upon his chest and kissed him. 

"Ah ! Bhe's coming the soft-soap dodge 
now, Sam ! " cried another woman, who had 
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been rapping on the table with a black- 
handled fork from the moment of Iron Sam's 
appearance; ^^but she's been going it, she 
has, since you've been lagged." 

" It's a lie ! " cried the woman in Sam's 
arms. 

" Bravo, Jenny ! " said Sam, patting her 
rather roughly on the back. " Stand up for 
yerself and shame the old 'un. You and I 
know each other by this toime, and when I 
coom into my fortin, gal, you shall be Mrs. 
Buries, and wear a sky-blue-pink dress!" 

A roar of laughter from the men, a screech- 
ing series of hilarious yells from the women, 
followed this little pleasantry on the part of 
Sam, who, elated by the ovation he had re- 
ceived, brightened up, and forgot the ingrati- 
tude of man. 

" Well, the jemmies 'U be done to rags," 
said Buries senior — " that's all I can say, if 
you waste any more o' the blessed toime." 

Thus called to order, the men and women 
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set themselves to the business of the night| 
and the jemmies — or baked sheep's heads of 
a peculiar malformation, and swimming in a 
suspicious gravy that smelt of size, and 
melted drippings and a washing-day — were 
placed upon the table, at the head of which 
sat Eichard Buries, the giver of the feast. 

'^It's on'y once in a way the prodigal 
cooms home," said Kichard Buries, *^ and we 
gives him^ in consequence, the fatted sheep^s 
heads — a calf not being obtainable in Pleasant 
Street. You fellers, and you gals, never 
heered the story, p'raps?" 

" I have," said Jenny, and " Deuce a bit 
of it," cried the others. 

'^ It'll do arter supper, twixt the other talk 
not quite so edifying," said Buries senior, 
proceeding to dole out the pieces. " Here, 
Jack, there's a prime hajf for you — -jaw and 
alL Now, who says — eyes?^' 

Two or three said ^^eyes" amongst the 
ladies, but the masculine portion of the com- 

VOL. II. D 
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munity appeared to have more delicate sto- 
machsy and declined them. The dishes were 
fairly cleared, however, at the first set off, and 
the only interruption to the harmony was a 
trifling dispute at the further end of the table 
aboo^ sharing the gravy Mr. 

" I wish I ha' more to give you, and 
stand treat for," said Buries, when the clat- 
tering of knives and forks had begun ; " but 
the will's the deed, you know." 

"Ay, ay — old Buries means well," said 
a man, to which his neighbour added, sar- 
donically — 

" He's a first-rater. He's going to heaven, 
he is ! " 

There was another laugh at this. " Going 
to heaven" was a good joke at the " Peaceful 
Best." 

" Heaven it bean't, as I knows on," 
replied Buries senior, when the laugh had 
subsided. "I've been a backsliding myself 
lately." 
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" What the devil's that ? " cried a curious 
guest. 

**I ha' been a-falling into the old broad 
road," explained Buries, gloomily ; " there's 
nothing seems to turn out well with what I 
do. It's all sixes and sevens — sixties and 
seventies amost. Upon my soul ! " — with a 
bang on the table with his heavy fist, that 
made the sheep's-head bones rattle in their 
plates — "trying to repent it wor, after that 
little wiry chap came and preached six year 
ago at Pender's Green, and made my flesh 
creep. I did try what I could do then; I 
took to work, and people got more civil loike, 
and Edmond's put me in a cottage ; and then 
slap came trouble agin. Puseyism it wor — 
and collaring a fellow's freehold, and locking 
up his son, and pointing me out as a black 
sheep, and taking my work away in an under- 
handed manner, it wor. I'm not so full of 
heaven as I used to be ! " 

" Bravo, Buries ! " 

d2 
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" Bravo it bean't, stupid. There be no- 
thing to bravo a fellow for. Sam's going 
to turn out wrongs now, and drag me with 
him." 

^^ Ah ! I was a hopeful chap afore 
they locked me up/' said Sam^ with a 
wink at Jenny, who laughed a little spas- 
modically. 

"And I ha' been without him three 
months, and out o' work six weeks — it's 
all bad." 

" Tou needn't ha' been without me three 
days, old man," said Sam. 

" How's that, boy ? " 

" Because I could ha' got out and took 
French leave. It wor easy enough; but 
where wor the good? Besides, they know 
me at T. 6. now as a quiet one, and if 
ever I get back for a long spell, I can show 
'em a clean pair of heels." 

" Trust Sam Buries to do that — Iron Sam's 
health when the gin comes ! " 
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The gin appeared in due coarse, and 
the beer and pipes, and everything calcu- 
lated to add to the harmony of the scene, 
and the grandeur of the entertainment. 
The supper things having been cleared away, 
the talking beciime louder, and the laugh- 
ing and the stream of oaths continual. 
Men and women swore on all topics; they 
could no more get on in a light conversa- 
tion without an oath to aid every dozen 
words, than a donkey could trot fifty con- 
secutive yards without a stick with a pin 
at the end of it. 

Old Buries was the only person in the 
room who set a good example, by which 
nobody profited. Sam swore volubly, and 
Jenny anathematized once or twice a young 
lady with a black eye, whose attentions 
to Sam seemed rather marked ; and the land- 
lord stood at the door and swore at his cus- 
tomers, who swore back at him, and threatened 
several times to rip him up. One or two 
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fresh faces dropped in after supper to shake 
hands with Sam, and two policemen peered 
round the door a minute as if in search 
of some one, and then went away again. 

Suddenly Buries senior rose to his feet, 
and favoured the company that evening with 
his first and only oath. 

"He had treated them all like princes, 
and this wor gratitude. Sam's health 
oughtn't ha' been forgotten arter all 
they'd said — and all they'd stuffed and 
swilled ! " 

Viva ! Sam Buries' health, with all the 
musical honours, and a hundred apologies 
for forgetting him — ^for he's a jolly good 
fellow — a jolly good fellow, and so said 
all of them ! 

Sanv Buries, in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, 
was presently on his legs — very shaky and 
untrustworthy legs they were now — and re- 
turning thanks in a manner not particularly 
Demosthenic. 
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"Mark this, now. I ham't — hie — much 
to say ; I am't a speaker loike the old 
man, there — ^but mark this." 

Here was a long pause, and many, find- 
ing nothing to mark, and thinking Iron 
Sam was only taking his time to subside into 
a sitting position, began to rap the tables, 
and resume their conversation. 

"Mark this — when you've done that 
cussed row — I say it now — hie — I woari't 
flinch from it at any time— the young 

parson scored one, but by when my 

score begins, he'll get the worst of the 
game. You'll see that in a week or 
two ! " 

And Sam Buries sat down, and it was 
some moments before the blandishments of 
Jenny and the young lady with the black 
eye dissipated the frowns from his swarthy 
countenance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MOBE CONFESSION ON A DIFFERENT PRINCIPLE. 

Mrs. Martin Chester knew so little of the 
world, and had been so accustomed to others 
thinking for her all her life — mother, father, 
and then husband — that it was many weeks 
before she had finally settled on her plans for 
the future. She resolved upon hw course at 
last: she would leave Tenchester, or, at all 
events— rfor her heart sunk at that thought — 
she would quit the house that had been her 
husband's where love had given forth such 
shoots of rare promise and been so suddenly 
scathed. She would take the money that 
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had been hers before her marriage, for she con- 
sidered it her right ; that would keep her as 
a lady — ^for her wants were few, and there 
was more than she could spend. As for 
receiving a farthing from him who had aban- 
doned her — who had suspected her honour, 
and, full of that suspicion, had left her for 
the world, she would have died a beggar at 
his feet first. Poor Ada grew indignant at 
times thinking of her wrongs, and, mayhap, 
forgot too often the true cause that had sun- 
dered those whom God had joined together. 
There were generous moods, however, with 
this impulsive, warm-hearted woman, in which 
she could forget her injuries, and in the 
solitude of her chamber accuse herself and 
her stubbornness for all the sorrow that lay 
in her path. In those times she had not 
,been the trusting, obedient wife, and was 
suffering justly for breaking her marriage 
vow. And whether her thoughts were gene- 
rous or ungenerous, she was equally miserable. 
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Her only refuge was reli^on — ^tme harbour 
of refuge for many a goodly vessel battered 
by the world's ill-usage I To escape from the 
thoughts that burned at her brain and made 
her head swim, there was but one resource 
left, and to that she flew, and found to a 
certain extent comfort. 

It would have been better for her at that 
time had she frequented a Protestant place of 
worship where the services were less showy, 
and the excitement of opposition was not; 
it would have been better for more than her ! 
She began to identify herself with the cause, 
and to consider the Church persecuted — as 
certainly St. Jude's was by High and Low 
Church bigots — two of the hardest and stub- 
bomest stools that ever brought a bewildered 
Christian to the ground. She thought it her 
duty to oppose to the rabble of a Sunday 
evening a fair show of reverent worshippers, 
and more than once some stinging words 
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brought the blood to her cheek in conse- 
quence. 

"Here's the fine lady who gave up her 
husband for Fuseyism — step a little aside^ 
Jacky and let her ladyship sneak round the 
back-way to her pew," was an observation 
bestowed upon a friend for her particular edifi- 
cation the last Sunday evening she had at- 
tended divine service at St. Jude's, with the 
faithful of the congregation, the choice pick- 
ings from Pleasant Street, and twentyfive of 
the county police. 

Ada Chester was inflexible at times — the 

■ 

reader is aware of it. No revilings could 

» 

keep her from St. Jude's ; the warning of her 
husband had not been heeded, wherefore 
should she fear the reproaches and sarcasms 
of the crowd ? And Ada did not lose one of 
her friends — ^friends and acquaintances rallied 
round her to show how badly she had been 
treated by her husband, and in what respect 
she was held. Lady Cheyne and daughter 
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called very frequently to see her — even took 
her away to Haselton House, where she met 
the incumbent and his son at times. And 
Geoffrey Stone she never saw at Haselton 
House, never met in the green lanes around 
Tenchester, without colouring a little and 
thinking of Martin's stem injunctions on that 
dreadful day. She was always anxious to 
reach home on those occasions, and shut 
herself in her room. And yet she was a 
great favourite with Mr. Geofeey Stone, who 
felt, not lightly, for the peculiar position in 
which her fierce husband had placed her. As 
a minister caring for his flock, he took a great 
interest in this bereaved one; he sent her 
choice volumes on the doctrine of resignation 
from his ample library, and even preached a 
sermon one morning on the same subject for 
her especial benefit — though he considered it 
applied generally to his congregation, and 
would not have confessed its personal applica- 
tion. There was a strange charm in Mrs. 
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Chester'^ society, that he began to feel, and 
that began to perplex him ; he liked to be at 
her side, he loved to hear her voice and to 
see the soft sad eyes turned towards him. 
He could hardly account for it; it was not 
like any feeling he had for his betrothed — 
certainly not ; it was a respectful kind of pity, 
and he was not ashamed of it. 

He considered Mrs. Chester had been 
treated very badly by her husband, and that 
the punishment was frightfully disproportion- 
ate to the offence, even if offence it could 
be called. Had he been Mrs. Chester's hus- 
band, with all his firmness he could not have 
acted in that manner, and wilfully cut asun- 
der all his home ties. Had he been — but 
his thoughts had taken a childish turn; let 
him hurry away from them, let him bury 
them in his books of theology, over which 
he bent with a heart beating faster than 
usual. 

The health of the Reverend John Stone 
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at this period began to fail, and the duties 
appertaining to so troublesome a church as 
St. Jude's to become too onerous. He 
would be glad to see Geoffrey married, and 
incumbent of St. Jude's in his place; and 
he dropped several hints to that eflFect, 
which were rather coldly received, for a 
young man betrothed to so pretty and 
amiable a girl as Miss Cheyne. 

Geoffrey Stone had always been averse 
to precipitate marriages ; he preferred to 
study the character and disposition of Miss 
Cheyne a little longer — his father would 
pardon him, but he thought a year hence 
would be time enough to marry. Besides, 
Miss Cheyne would prefer waiting; he was 
positive of that. There was a slight con- 
traction of the brow as he alleged that 
plea ; it was painful to his vanity, but 
he had observed a decided effort on Miss 
Cheyne's part to turn from a question that 
should have been absorbing to both, and 
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discuss anything except her coming mar- 
riage. In his heart he was not quite satis- 
fied with Miss Cheyne ; she showed him a 
great deal of respect — she paid deference to 
all his opinions — she evidently thought him 
a good, earnest, clever man, and one with 
whom she could trust her future happiness; 
but he felt hardly a lover, even after he 
had proposed, and had had a long con- 
ference with Lady Cheyne, and been finally 
accepted. Why, Lady Cheyne, when he came 
to think of it, was warmer in her manner 
towards him than his Margaret. Perhaps 
he was too solemn, or too dull a man for 
Miss Cheyne — she seemed never to forget 
he was a minister! 

They were a strange specimen of a 
plighted pair, certainly ; since their en- 
gagement not one word of affection, not 
one ardent look, not any of the wild, pas- 
sionate thoughts which have their birth 
with love, and make the season of love 
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such a world of its own, had ever passed 
between them. They were a quiet couple. 
You and I^ dear readers, have met such 
once or twice in life, and taken them for 
brother and sister, or a lady and gentle- 
man introduced to each other a few mi- 
nutes ago. They have the , admirable art 
of repressing their emotions, and knowing 
how to behave in society; and they are a 
couple infinitely to be preferred, after all, 
to a pair of turtle-doves, who sit cooipg 
together in comers, and showing the world 
how they love each other. From the last 
class spring more than a fair half of the 
poker and fire-shovel divisions, I am in- 
clined to think. 

And yet one don't like too much fiigidity; 
even the Reverend Geofirey Stone would 
have preferred a loving glance now and 
then, a pressure of the hand, when no one 
was looking, a blush or two to vary the 
set expression of content — perhaps, resigna- 
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discuss anytbijig except her coming mar- 
riage. In his heart he was not quite satis- 
fied with Miss Cheyne ; she showed him a 
great deal of respect — she paid deference to 
all his opinions — she evidently thought him 
a good, earnest, clever man, and one with 
whom she could trust her future happiness; 
but he felt hardly a lover, even after he 
had proposed, and had had a long con- 
ference with Lady Cheyne, and been finally 
accepted. Why, Lady Cheyne, when he came 
to think of it, was warmer in her manner 
towards him than his Margaret. Perhaps 
he was too solemn, or too dull a man for 
Miss Cheyne — she seemed never to forget 
he was a minister! 

They were a strange specimen of a 
plighted pair, certainly ; since their en- 
gagement not one word of affection, not 
one ardent look, not any of the wild, pas- 
sionate thoughts which have their birth 
with love, and make the season of love 
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complicated machinery to the left must be 
out of order somewhere, or may lean — ^heaven 
help it! — more fondly in another direction, 
despite the danger-signals by the way. 

Still, we do not imply that the heart of 
Margaret was swerving from its object, 
was not doing its utmost to turn in the 
right direction, and beat alone for her future 
husband — we only say at present, that she 
was not happy. She was not happy in her 
engagement, and she looked with something 
like dread towards her marriage with the 
cold, stately curate of St. Jude*s. He would 
love and honour her after his fashion; it 
would be a grand match — for he was an only 
son, and the Reverend John Stone was a 
man of money, and did not think of marrying 
again ; and her mother had so wished to see 
her a minister's wife! 

And Lady Cheyne was of the firm order, 
like Martm Chester, or the Stone family. 
With all her nervousness, and with all her 
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love for her daughter, if she fancied she 
had found the right man for her daughter's 
husband, that man must be very wary, that 
daughter must be strangely defiant, to 
thwart her in her wish. The reader has 
seen the result of Lady Cheyne's manoeuvres 
— ^here was her daughter Margaret going to 
marry Mr. Stone ! 

That proposed marriage, despite Margaret's 
coldness i^d the curate's lack of zeal, was 
hastened too. The incumbent and Lady Cheyne 
had many interviews, unknown to the young 
couple — worked silently the machinery, till 
all was ready for the attack, and lover or 
maiden must confess want of love, or get 
married. It was all admirably arranged; 
and this dull, "dead-and-alive" pair suc- 
cumbed to their parents' desires and finally 
fixed the day, and went out "shopping" 
once or twice, and ordered their wedding 
garments. 

The world of Tenchester, that had grown 

e2 
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tired of talking aboat Mr. and Mrs. Chester, 
snapped greedily at the new topic of the 
curate's marriage, and canvassed the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the match at sundry 
" High Teas." When Margaret Cheyne had 
been called upon to fix the day, and there 
was no escaping from it, she became . a shade 
more pale and several degrees more thought* 
ful. Lady Cheyne affirmed Margaret . was 
giving proper reflection to her. important atq^ 
in life — and perhaps she was, but there came 
not across her thoughts any of those deep 
rushes of unutterable joy which harmonize 
with the soul, and make the trembling steps of 
the maiden proceed hopefully altar-wiards. In 
those few weeks precedmg the day fixed for her 
marriage' Margaret Cheyne called frequently 
u|)on Mrs. Chester, . and was always glad 
to ta^e Ada back with her to Haselton House. 
Aik took a great interest in the match be* 
tween Miss Cheyne and Mr. Stone-r-hoped 
sometimes, with a sigh at her own hard fate. 
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that it might prove happidr than her own. 
It appeared singular to her at times that 
there was so little outward show of affec- 
tion between the lovers; but, remembering 
her own antecedents^ she did not put great 
faith in outward signs now. Still, Mr. Stone 
need not have looked quite so solemn, or 
talked always so gravely to his affianced 
bride — ^why, he talked more earnestly to her 
than Margaret; and Margaret, instead of 
turning cross, or looking jealous, appeared 
relieved to see him at her side. Then came 
a sudden sharp thought, that touched her 
woman's heart ; Margaret was anxious for 
her society, and sought her out more often, 
in order to keep Mr. Stone ever at a distance ! 
Margaret appeared to have an objection to 
a iSte-h't6te with Mr. Stone; and an objec- 
tion carried to so great an extent, that it 
began to arouse slowly and surely Ada 
Chester's suspicions which found voice at 
last, when Margaret was urging her friend to 
return in the carriage to Haselton House. 
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" Why, I never leave you an opportunity 
to talk with your lover about the future/' s^d 
Ada. ^'I am always the unfortunate third 
person that makes company unworthy of its 
name." 

" There will be time enough for Mr. Stone 
and I to talk of the future when we are 
married.^' 

" Ah ! you are a cold-blooded jiancie. One 
would think, Margaret, you were desperately 
in love with somebody else." 

*^ There are no eligible somebodys in Ten- 
chester." 

" And no one from the past whose memory 
is too dear, and whose hopes were once like 
your own ? " 

The scarlet flush swept across the face for 
a moment. Geofirey Stone, looking at her 
then, would have not considered her one of 
the dummy species. Margaret answered, 
however, lightly enough — 

"We all have our boy sweethearts, who 
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make life for a little while a romance. Their 
passion and ours die out, and the meteor 
flashes away, and leaves us again to the real. 
These sentimentalities do us a certain amount 
of good, and prepare us for a time when we 
shall be more true and less romantic. You 
must not think I do not esteem Mr. Stone 
very highly." 

Ada said no more that day, but her belief 
in Margaret's future happiness was not so 
strong. Then there came to Ada, like an in- 
spiration, the remembrance of Frank Chester, 
and the story of his disappointment related 
one morning by her truant husband. She had 
thought of the story several times, and pitied 
Frank, and even wonderfed at Miss Cheyne's 
obduracy in refusing him ; thought of every- 
thing, save that Margaret might have loved 
him once upon a time— nay, might have loved 
him all her life! ' 

She ventured to sound Lady Cheyne upon 
this point — very delicately, and in a manner 
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that roused no suspicions ; and Lady Cheyiie 
re-assured her for a day or two, so confident 
was her ladyship that Mr. Greofirey Stone was 
the first and only love of lier daughter. Ada's 
doubts began to revive again, when the acd* 
dental mention of her brother-in-law's name 
seemed to disturb slightly Miss Cheyne's com- 
posure; and Ada began to study the best 
means of arriving at the truth, and even 
stopping the marriage, if it were necessary, 
before the poor girl's happiness was utterly 
wrecked, and she was left a miserable woman, 
like herself. Here was something more to 
live for, and give a fi'esh turn to her thoughts. 
Here was a new object before her— here were 
two more lives to be marred, without some 
one with a bold heart stepping in at all risks 
to the rescue. 

Ada, brave little woman, set herself that 
task. At all risks— at the hazard of pleasing 
nobody in the world, and disappointing a 
great many — she would sound to the depths 
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of Margaret Cheyne's heart, and do her best 
to stop the marriage, if another's image were 
enshriiied there. Looking into the pale face 
of Margaret, and noting that, day after day, 
it grew more care-worp, and showed greater 
signs of suflfering, Ada could but believe there 
was something more than maidenly trepida- 
tion that set those marks of sorrow on the 
face. 

One Sunday morning, too, the lover himself 
seemed' to side with her. In the midst of the 
confusion that began on the Sunday in a mild 
form (and terminated Sunday evening in the 
very reverse of mild), the Reverend Geoffrey 
Stone preached a sermon on truthfulness. He 
was never more earnest and eloquent; and 
though the few ^* roughs " who were there 
muttered and slammed the pew-doors at times, 
and did their best to throw discredit on the 
sermon, Geoffrey Stone, in the excitement of 
his discourse, forgot all about them, and im- 
pressed the minds of his^ listeners. He said 
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the truthy however painful, however humiliat- 
ingy ought not to be disguised. It might, in 
rare cases, involve much sorrow — much tem- 
porary sorrow — but the world beyond the 
present would make amends for such affliction, 
and reward the sufferer for self-sacrifice in 
God's cause. He warmed with the subject, 
and drew a startling picture of the untruthful 
man ; of the man keeping back some truth 
that, in his simple idea of good and evil, 
might benefit him, or ^pare others for a time; 
of his living on with a lie at his heart, and 
that lie eating into his soul, and perilling it. 
He spoke also of the Christian's duty to bear 
the revelation of such truth with confidence 
in his Maker, and of the moral cowardice that 
succumbed to it, and weakened the spirit. 

Ada Chester felt a man like Geoflfrey 
Stone could bear the shock of such a re- 
velation, and be none the worse for it. 

Geoffrey Stone's sermon made even a 
deeper impression on Margaret Cheyne. 
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She returned to Haselton House with the 
words of her affianced ringing in her ears. 
Was she Uving on with a lie at her heart 
then, and would her marriage with him 
not end in love after all — only generate 
his belief in her life-long deceit ? She 
could think of it no more: she was engaged 
to be married in a week or two^ and she 
should love Geoffirey Stone very much when 
she was married; if she felt not very ten- 
derly towards him just at present, why she 
was very young, and the curate was so 
grave and stem a man. Besides, she had 
accepted him, and he must love her very 
dearly to seek her for his wife; she would 
not blight his life now as she had — as she 
had — ah! let her drop the curtain over 
that name, before the heart broke to think 
of it! 

But she could not stay in-doors that 
afternoon ; she was too excited to read. 
Being Sunday, she could take no refuge in 
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work; and her mother, having fallen asleep 
with her head over the back of the chair, 
there was not even the safety-valve of con- 
versation open. She would put on her 
bonnet and visit Mrs. Chester for half an 
hour — ^bring her back to tea if possible. 
Ada was ever alone, and brooding in h^ 

loneliness over the wreck her life had been 

« 

—•she would go to her at once. 

She went and found Ada Chester sitting 
at the window opening on the garden, with 
her little reference-Bible in her lap. Ada 
had been reading, but the thoughts had 
wandered away from the book, and the 
eyes seemed intently studying the carpeted 
floor. 

^* Margaret," she cried, looking up as the 
door opened, "this is very strange — I have 
been thinking of you." 

"You did not expect me?" asked Miss 
Cheyne, a little surprised. 
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^' Not this afternoon — Sunday is not one 
of your visiting days, Miss Margaret/' 

^' No } but I grew tired of home, and 
mamma was asleep, and I felt I must come 
and keep you company a little while/' she 
said. '^ Oh, Ada I how can you bear to live 
in this large house alone." 

" With the knowledge of what I have suf- 
fered in it, do you mean ? " asked the wife, 
sadly. 

^^No, no — ^I did not mean that, though 
every room with its past associations must 
be painful— , you will pardon me for en- 
trenching on such dangerous ground, dear 
Mrs. qhester?" 

" I wiU thank you." 

Margaret Cheyne looked doubtfully at 
Ada; but when she was seated by her 
friend's side, the explanation came. 

" I believe, Margaret," said Ada, " our 
friends often err on the right side, for fear 
of touching our feelings too deeply. There 
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are subjects of sad, but ever-undying inte- 
rest, to which our hearts yearn to allude, 
and which our friends scrupulously shun. 
Does it always speak well for our kindness 
when we turn away from the dead friends, 
and the dead hopes of those who still mourn 
them?" 

" I fear we are often too scrupulous. 
And yet there are mourners who shrink 
from plucking aside the veil, and letting 
the daylight pour in.*' 

"Yes; but even to them there are times 
— ^not few and far between — ^when that day- 
light would bring ease to their pain, and 
satisfy that craving which they inwardly 
have to speak of the lost. Do not let us 
bury and seal up all that has passed from 
us, and shun the sympathy of those whom 
our affliction may touch." 

Margaret was troubled. 

" You have shown your sympathy with 
my loss by coming to my side and seek- 
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ing to save me from myself/' continaed 
Mrs. Chester ; " you have proved it by 
your presence here, your new gentleness, 
and your sisterly affection — by everything but 
v^ords you have sought to prove that friend- 
ship has cemented to a something akin to 
love since my husband and I began the world 
apart.*' 

" Dear Ada I " 

" You and I have been only children, 
Margaret — have never known what the dear 
face of a sister is. I believe the desire 
for such a knowledge has brought you and 
me together ; it is woman's nature to love 
and confide." 

" And could Martin's bigotry extend so 
far as to part with youf^^ cried Margaret, 
flinging her arms round her she had indeed 
learned to love as a sister. 

" The world thinks so — ^you must not 
believe it any longer, Margaret," said Ada, 
returning her embrace : "let me tell you 
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the story of my own trials, my own weakness 
— where I was right, and where my crael 
opposition brought forth much wrong. I 
have been wandering in the dark, and my 
soul is weary for some dear true friend." 

Ada's , impulsive nature had broken bounds 
at last. Ever since Ada had suspected 
that no common cares were troubling Miss 
Cheyne, she had been drawn powerfully 
towards her. It was her life to receive affec- 
tion — ^take it away, and what was falsely 
called life became valueless. Her heart 
leaped at the kindness and love evinced by 
Margaret, and Margaret felt it was the 
true earnest love of a woman she had gained 
for herself. They had become friends, then 
sisters, now confidants. Ada for many weeks 
had longed to tell the whole story of her 
marriage wreck to Margaret, and felt 
strangely anxious for the opinion of one dear 
Mend on the course she had pursued. More 
than that, Ada felt there would follow the 
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confessions of Miss Cheyne ; and that those 
two afflicted young women might take 
counsel together, and gather strength from 
each other. 

With many tears Ada related the story 
of herself and Martin — of the first wish and 
the first opposition ; of Martin's increasing 
reserve, and the growth of his strange de- 
meanour ; of the confession at St. Jude's, 
which she felt now had been a false step, 
though her confidence in Mr. Stone had 
not been misplaced ; of Martin's jealousy, 
and the last bitter quarrel, where the 
deep dark waters uprose, and bore away 
husband and love, and left her engulphed in 
her desolateness. 

Margaret's sobs attested the power of 
the story over her feelings ; and Margaret's 
shrewd perception saw at once whence the 
evil had arisen, and where with courage it 
might have been checked, had the mind 
l)een stronger and the confidence more 
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great. She thought even now the evil 
might be remedied, if he or she who 
undertook the cure were not precipitate; 
and though* some flashes of the past stub* 
bomness in Ada assured her that her 
offer of mediatrix would not be received, 
she made an inward resolve to hazard slowly 
and carefully one attempt to bring Martin 
Chester to the side of his wife. And 
while thus moved at the narrative of the 
trials that had arisen between two who had 
proceeded to the altar full of love and 
faithy and while she thought if this 
were the case in the green tree, what 
would be done in the dry — that dry, 
leafless tree of her planting that struck no 
root, put forth no buds, and but 
withered more with every day! — she un- 
barred the gates locked on a secret 
breathed but to herself in the silence of 
her chamber, and gave back confidence for 
confidence. 
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It was the old story of an early lore began 
before she was a woman — when she had re- 
turned home from boarding-school, fall of 
romance, and anxious for affection. Her 
father was living then — so was the senior 
Chester, father of Martin and Frank, and an 
old schoolfellow of Sir William Cheyne's. She 
and Frank met very frequently — ^were both 
young, amiable, and affectionate ; and a love 
spmng up, afiter the fashion of the old story, 
too— shown too much by the youth, and shyly 
kept back by the maiden. It was a love that 
once or twice nearly found vent in confession, 
and that a chance word or trivial incident but 
checked. More than once Margaret felt that 
words of love were on the lips of Frank 
Chester; and though her heart beat respon- 
sive to his, her timidity, her desire to put off 
the day of avowal, even her capriciousness, 
sent the word back to the depths, and left 
Frank fiill of love and perplexity. Then her 
father had died, and Lady Cheyne and she 

f2 
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had gone abroad, where thej had first met 
the Stones, and first talked of St. Jude's to 
the present incumbent, who was looking out 
fi)r a country living in England, where his 
own peculiar religious ideas might set people 
by the ears. Then they had returned again, 
and Frank had renewed his visits to Haselton 
House ; and Margaret was a woman then — 
with all a woman's reserve. Still they had 
loved, and Frank had hoped, and — she had 
hoped likewise, till Lady Cheyne had begun 
to express her doubts of the fitness of such a 
match, to startle her by many tales of Frank's 
frivolity, and to alarm her by hints that he 
was seeking some one else. The old, old 
story, when the mother takes the opposite 
side, is a firm woman, and wants her daughter 
to marry one of her choice. Nothing exactly 
false, nothing particularly determined, nothing 
very evident in her manoeuvres, and yet inci- 
dents occurring that placed the lover in an 
unfavourable light ; and misconceptions which 
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engendered little quarrels, and jealousy spring- ' 

ing up, and angry assertions quickly made and 
quickly repented of, but which surely began 
to weaken the gossamer chain between two 
lovers who had never whispered their affec- 
tion, and were ignorant how deep in the heart 
went the golden-tipped arrow. It had been 
the old story throughout, and it ended in the 
old fashion. The bolder rival stepped in, 
the mother took higher ground, and the lover 
sank to a lower. Mr. Geofiey Stone had 
made Lady Cheyne aware of the state of his 
feelings a day before Frank Chester; and 
though the clergyman had not been accepted 
by Miss Cheyne, and had only permission to 
pay his addresses to her from the mother, 
still Lady Cheyne had apprised Margaret of 
the intended honour, and expressed her wishes 
on the subject, and extorted something like a 
half consent. This old-fashioned story ended 
with Margaret Cheyne's formal engagement to 
the Reverend Geoffrey Stone, and with a slow 
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awakening to th^ bitter tratfa. Every step 
that took her nearer to the altar with the 
minister, assured her of the mockery of amo- 
tion that she had for him ; she had given way 
and prayed to her mother, and her mother 
bad reassured her for a day, and said it was 
only nervousness and romantic nonsense, ^hich 
a little while would remove. So she had gone 
on till that Sunday, when Geoffrey. Stone's 
own words in the pulpit had laid bare 
her conscience, and almost pointed out the 
rightful path. BestLess and excited, she had 
flown to Ada's side at last, guiltless of all 
definite object, and yet with a vague sense 
that she should find relief and hear consoling 
words. She had intended no confession, but 
mutual grief had engendered mutual confi- 
dence, and there she was weeping on her new 
sister's breast ! 

And they were sisters from that time forth ; 
taking counsel and gaining strength from one 
another — sharing in the griefs that had fallen 
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on them so early, and aged them so soon. 
It was the beginning of a love more deep and 
intense than had hitherto existed between 
them, and it knew no dimination from that 
day. 

" And are you still content to marry, 
Margaret ? Are you still aware of the wrong, 
and wiU you make no eflFort? '' 

" What can I say — what can I do ? '* 

"Will you leave it in my hands?" 
said Ada; "I have not shown too much 
prudence in my life to recommend myself 
as intercessor ; but I think, remembering Mr. 
Stone's sermon of this morning, I can save 
you and him from much unhappiness." 

" You will see Mr. Stone ? " 

" At a fitting opportunity, and with your 
consent'." 

" Yes, save me ! — ^save me ! " 

She buried her face in Ada's bosom, and 
Ada wept long and passionately with her, 
and felt she could suffer a great deal to work 
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out the happiness of Margaret Cheyne. 
She felt more humble and more earnest^ 
and that the task before her, though it 
might test her energy, would save her for 
a time from the too bitter consciousness 
of her own trouble. She did not know that 
the girl for whose happiness she had re- 
solved to strive was also silently resolving 
to bind once more the ties so rudely sev^ed 
in that fatal house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DOOM OF ST. JUDE'S. 

That Snndaj evening there was more up- 
roar at St. Jude's, and greater dissatisfac- 
tion at the service than Tenchester had even 
yet been an unhappy witness to. The 
Low Church party looked more grave, and 
the No Church were more uproarious and • 
blasphemous than ever. During the last few 
Sundays, since the police had been scattered 
about the church, the excitement appeared 
to have diminished; and it was not tUl 
their withdrawal, in a moment of rash be- 
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lief in the dawn of better times, that the 
storm broke forth again, and the howling 
of the people drowned the* voice of the 
minister. It was a storm that affected 
Geoffrey Stone in its way; he felt the 
battle of St. Jade's would be one to the 
death, and that he should never live down, 
preach down, the determined opposition 
that surged there before him. He saw, too, 
that all his labours had been vain, and 
that all his future efforts for the welfare 
of his flock — ^it would be his flock when 
he had married Miss Cheyne — would be 
marred by this determined persecution. 

The people were against him, half the 
congregation seemed wavering in its alle- 
giance, the bishop reprimanded him and his 
father, and obstacles rose in his path at 
every step. It was all very hard ; he was 
dull and low-spirited; he felt his strength 
slowly giving way — not his strength of 
mind or his power of resistance, but the 
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strength of body to support him in the 

good fight of Tractarianism ! He preached 

that evening with less force than usual ; 

he saw there was a determined attempt from 

the mob to render every word of his in- 

aadible, and he knew all his energy would 

bat weaken him, and make no impression 

on the marble-hearted mass below. There 

were but few ladies amongst his congregation 

that evening, and he feared they were 

likely to be insulted at the termination 

of the service— there were such strange, 

fierce-looking faces amidst the crowd. 

The noise in the church distracted him 

from his duties, and more than once he 

looked towards the pew of the Cheyne's, 

where - Lady Cheyne, Margaret, and Ada 

were, and wished two of them at least 

had not so courageously braved appearances 

that night. 

The uproar became so great at last, 
that Geoflfrey Stone, for the first time in 
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his life, stopped in his sermon, and sternly 
regarded the rioters. 

"You have not come to hear the word 
of God," he said; "and to preach it 
in the midst of you, parodied as it is bj 
the blasphemous words that echo from yojor 
lips and profane this sacred edifice, cannot 
be right, — I will preach no more." 

He descended hastily his pulpit, amidst the 
yelliDg and execrations of the mob, and an 
instant afterwards was in his private dress 
at the door of Miss Cheyne's pew. There 
was an evident desire to make a rush to- 
wards him from the crowd, and finish the 
High Church question by dismembering its 
advocate; but before the courage to brave 
that man of six feet two had led them to 
the attack, the police were in the church, and 
Geoffrey Stone was conducting Lady Cheyne, 
Ada, and his betrothed, into the vestry. 

There was no small trouble that night in 
clearing the church ; the police had not rallied 
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SO strong as usual, and the rioters were less 
inclined to give way. Several scuffles took 
place — one or two blows were exchanged — ^a 
ringleader, who proved to be Sneaking Jemmy, 
was captured, and then rescued — the clash 
of the glass every minute told of windows and 
gas-lamps being shivered. Geoffrey Stone 
saw Lady Cheyne and her fair companions 
to the carriage, which had been drawn mto 
a convenient dark lane, at the back of 
the parsonage garden. Proceeding down that 
garden, Geofeey, in his present excited con- 
dition, found some little difficulty in re- 
straining the expression of his opinion con- 
cerning the captiousness of Lady Cheyne, 
who went moving on first, with two hands 
to her head. 

** Oh, dear, oh, dear!" she said querulously ; 
** to think my nerves have not been well 
enough to attend evening service for six 
weeks, and then, hearing so good a report 
of the people's behaviour, to venture out to- 
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night, and be frightened out of mj seven 
senses. It had been seventeen senses if I 
had had them, which, thank God, isn't the 
case — ^for there had been more to bear then^ 
and my brain's on the burst now. Oht 
do make haste, Margaret, and Mrs. Chester^ 
if you please ! I'm not in a particular 

hurry myself, but my dear child " — ai^ 

Lady Cheyne fairly broke into a run. 

The curate saw the la(Ues safely to the 
carriage, expressed a hope titat they would 
experience no ill effects from the sad alarm, 
of that evening, and then walked slowly 
back, along the garden path, to his house. 
Once he stopped suddenly, and looked round. 
There was a clump of laurels springing frx)m 
a bed on the lawn, and for a moment he 
directed his glances suspiciously towards it; 
but all was still, and the peculiar rustling that 
had startled him came not in that direction. 

" I have caught Lady Cheyne's complaint," 
he muttered, with a curling lip, ^^and am 
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becoming the timid child, frightened at its 
own shadow. This will not do, now/' he 
added, apostrophizing himself — ^^ the eyes on 
the foe, and the face to the battle — courage 
in one's self, and faith in one's God! It 
has been always my creed, and it will last 
to the death." 

He went on, with his head erect and his 
hands clenched; his step rang firmly in the 
hall, as the servant admitted him, and barred 
the door after him. 

"Where is Mr. Stone, James?" 

"In the drawing-room, sir." 

Geoffi^y Stone proceeded thither at once, 
and found his father slowly pacing up and 
down the room. 

" Is the church cleared yet, Geoflfrey ? " 

" I believe so ; there was no noise when 
I came in a moment since, and the lights were 
turned out in the church." 

"Hark! the people are singing in the 
streets about us«" 
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They listened, and the words of some ribald 
song in which their names were coupled, 
drifted to their ears in that quiet drawing- 
room* 

"And this is the reward for doing our 
duty!" said the elder Stone, with some de- 
gree of bitterness ; " this is the people's appre- 
ciation of our earnestness/' 

"This is our earthly reward," gently re- 
proved the curate. 

"It is hard — ^but they'll find me harder ! " 
cried the passionate old man. "It is not 
all this turbulence — ^seconded as it is by a 
few puritanical bigots, and tacitly encouraged 
as it is by those members of our church who 
should support us — that will make me flinch ?" 

" In the right cause, it is no man's duty to 
give way." 

" And I will not ! " said the incumbent. 
"Weak as I feel, I am still too strong to 
yield ; and when you are incumbent here, I 
have little fear that the vulgar outcry of 
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Foseyism will shake your hopes in a better 
day for the Church." 

"I will do my best." 

" We are in the right — are we not sure of 
it?" 

^' Let me for one instant be assured we are 
wrong, and I preach no more at St. Jude's I " 
said the curate, with excitement. '^I take 
my shame and my trouble far hence!" 

"But you" — ^began the surprised father. 

" But I am firm as a rock I " returned the 
curate. " I have set up my standard, and I 
die at its foot before I leave it in the hands of 
my enemies! I have begun, and I go on. 
Gould I begin life again, with all that has 
passed for example, I might think more like 
Martin Chester." 

" You — yaw, Geoflfrey ! " 

" I do not know : the past can never 
return, and this is the talk of a vision- 
ary. Still, when you and I, father, settled 
in this town — if we could have seen at 
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that time the cniel opposition that would 
ensue, and the scandal brought by that op- 
position on the Church, we might have hesi- 
tated in a few of those outward signs, which, 
after all, are not absolutely necessary to 
salvation. I say, we might have done So— 
God alone knows ! " 

Geoffrey Stone went supperless to his room 
a few moments after that assertion, and left 
his father full of speculation. ' Could it' be 
possible that Geoflfrey, his iron-willed son — 
to whom he had himself succumbed — ^was 
giving way ? ' thought the old man. * Was 
the world to say, these Stones were in the 
wrong, and we — ^the noisy, blasphemous, be- 
nighted idiots — were in the right?' He 
could not think so ; but, until that night, he 
had never heard his beloved son discuss the 
subject in do strange a manner. 

The incumbent was right. Geoffrey Stone 
had no thought of giving up his prejudices; 
and Geoffrey Stone himself could hardly have 
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accoimted for his Sentiments of that eyening. 
On the one subject he was not always inclined 
to think so generously : had any one else ex- 
pressed such an opinion, he would — a day, an 
hour hence — ^have considered it as an attack 
against himself Was it the relaxation of his 
nerves ? — or had the bitter fruits of this con- 
tinued opposition shown themselves more 
plainly to him that night ? Had there been 
held before him, as by some mysterious hand, 
all that he, with his talents^ his religious 
ei^estness, his desire to do good, might have 
effected, and rose there to appall him the 
hideous reverse of the picture, and all the evil 
passions and irreverence that had grown with 
his persistence, and been the result of his 
preaching? He could have wept, in the 
solitude of his chamber, tears of bitter mor- 
tification — ^tears akin to repentance. 

He Went to the window, and flung it 
open, and let in the warm summer air. 
The night was still, and the noise in the 

62 
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streets was dying out. He extingoished his 
light, and sat down in the shadow of the 
curtain, leaning one arm on the window-silL 
The bells of St. Jude's chimed the half hour 
past nine, as he rested his weary head upon his 
hand, and sank deep, deep in his own gloomy 
thoughts. Passing from the past and the 
present to a speculative future, and finding 
little brightness there— passing further and 
further on the unknown sea. 

In his youth, fresh from his college 
studies, full of faith in his work, and am* 
bitious enough to believe in his success, he 
had pictured a future very different to that 
at which he sat and gazed now. He had 
seen himself distinguished from the crowd, 
and sharing the honours awarded to the 
Church. He had even hoped that some 
far-off day a mitre would rest upon his gray 
hairs, and be the crowning reward for a 
long profitable life spent faithfully in the 
cause of his great Master. But now — ah, 
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NOW I There before him lay his real futare 
— and he could believe in it, and forget 
all his past dreams. With every day some 
new enemy, some unflinching opponent ; 
gaining here and there, perhaps, a convert to 
his peculiar views, but winning no souls for 
his Creator, and losing esteem amongst men. 
True, a few of his old college friends might 
remember him, and a few Tractarian disciples 
stand by him ; but the world — the great 
world he had hoped to gather fame in — 
^ould pass by and hold his teaching in con- 
tempt. He saw all that now ; he felt that no 
attempt to revive practices grown obsolete 
could be adopted without danger, without 
even aiding the cause of Satan amongst 
ignorant or unthoughtful men. He had 
shut his eyes to that fact, and gone blindly 
onwards, and perhaps many a lost soul 
would cry out to him, ^* Deceiver ! " when 
the gates of life were closed eternally. I 
say he felt that, in those thoughtful 
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moments — ^but he would not dwell tipon 
ity or let that awful impression rest too 
long there. He looked only to his future 
life, and what a stern persistence in his 
course — ^the right course — ^would eventually 
produce. 

True, he should be married ; there 
would be one friend at his side to 
strengthen him in his faith and* encourage 
him in his efforts to fight in the 
very face of despair. Ah ! one friend — 
Margaret Cheyne, daughter of Lady 
Cheyne, of Haselton House, near Ten- 
chester. He sighed as he thought of her. 
Once he shivered, and buttoned his coat 
across his chest, as though the night-air 
were too cold for him. Still he sat 
there, and the shadows on the picture 
deepened as he thought of his married 
life. Would that life alleviate his sadness, 
or add to his discomfiture? Should he in 
the heart of his home find the happiness 
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denied him beyond it ; and would the 
smiles, the love of Margaret make him 
much amends. Married Ufe was not 
always conducive to happiness — ^there was 
the case of Martin Chester and his wife. 
Martin Chester and bis wife had begun 
life well, and lo ! one turn of the wheel 
of fortune, and they were separated I 
With such a wife as Ada Chester, he 
should have imagined Martin's life a 
heayen : with such a wife, truly good, 
truly religious, a . man had no right not 
to feel content. Life is strangely regulated. 
If Martin had married Miss Cheyne now — 
her gentle, submissiye manners, her pa- 
tience, her aptitude to place implicit trust 
in others, would have made Martin 
Chester's life a different one ; and if he 
had married Ada-^ah I what made his 
heart beat so wildly at the thought ? 
God forgive him — he knew it all now — 
he was a coward and a traitor, and 
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unstable as water I God forgive him for 
the evil in his soul — he was as miserable 
a sinner as any who had entered St. 
Jude's that night for the express purpose 
of reviling him. He let his arms fall 
despairingly on the window-sill, and buried 
his head in them ; he would pray to be 
forgiven his trespasses, as he forgave — 
freely forgave — those who had injured him 
and wished him harm. He shed a few 
scalding tears, and no one but his God 
and himself knew that the strong man's 
heart had been touched so deeply that 
night. Presently all was quiet — ^his grief 
and his prayers had ended, and the 
curate still retained his despairing pos- 
ture, with the night air blowing on him, 
and the bright stars looking on. St. 
Jude's struck ten, chimed the quarter 
and the thirty minutes past, and he 
either slept or thought all that time, 
und did not raise his head or look towards 
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St. Jude's again till the three-quarter bells 
urere ringing out. 

Then he started, and clutched the win- 
dow-siUy and looked inth straining eyes across 
the garden. A light within the church, 
and for a brief second the shadow, as it 
were, of a man rapidly crossing the win- 
dow near the communion. Danger abroad 
in the dark night, and he idling time at 
the window — great danger — he was sure 
of it! 

The window was not many feet from 
the ground, and he was six feet two. 
The whole house was asleep, and there 
might be no reason for awakening his 
father, whose nights were often far too 
restless. He stepped through the window, 
hung from the sill a moment, and then 
dropped on the hard gravd beneath. He 
had a pass-key through the vestry to the 
church, and he ran at a rapid pace to- 
wards the back entrance of St. Jude's. He 
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remembered afterwards letting the key drop 
from his hand as he ran, and the painful 
moment of suspense spent in groping for 
it amongst the dank graveyard grass. He 
found the key at last, and hastened to the 
vestry-door which he strqve tmoe to un- 
lock ; he stood for a moment baffled, then 
he essayed the handle of the dpor, and 
found it turn to hia touch. He was not 
deceived, then— some one was in the church ! 
He opened the door, hesitated a moment, 
and then went boldly in. Into the vestry, 
cautiously but fearlessly, and fully prepared 
to grapple with the first intruder in the 
sacred precincts of St. Jude's. 

Suddenly he stopped. There was a slight 
noise in the direction of the door by which 
he had just entered, and, as he turned, 
he became aware of the figure of a man 
stealthily crouching towards it, and making 
for the churchyard. 

" Stop ! " thundered the curate, and the 
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man leaped from the vestry and ran, fol* 
lowed by Geoflfrey, 

Having the start, the man would have 
got away unrecognized, had it not been 
for the graves, over one of which he stum- 
bled in his eagerness to escape. That 
stumble almost cost him his capture, for • 
the hand of Greofiey Stone was on his 
collar when he turned and fought for it. 

^'You are my prisoner, Samuel Buries, and 
you shall not escape ! '' 

The man made no answer, but struck out 
fiercely with his right hand, and then closed 
with his opponent. A short struggle, the 
men swaying to and fro amongst the grayes, 
stumbling over them and treading them 
down — was it Fate that brought those 
two men always together in conflict? 

Whether desperation at his perilous posi- 
tion gave Sam Buries the superiority, or 
whether the curate's strength had fa^ed 
him somewhat since the little skirmish in 
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Pleasant Street, certain it is that Greoffi^y 
Stone found himself at last the under man 
in the conflict. 

^^Will you let me go, parson?" mut- 
tered Sam, between his teeth. 

"Not till I see you in a prison. Help, 
there ! " 

Sam Buries raised his clenched fist, and 
struck with all his force at the wrist of the 
curate, whose fingers instantly relaxed as 
though a sledge-hammer had fallen on them. 
Sam Buries looked at his fallen foe, then 
leaped away from the clutch of the left 
hand, and, with a frightful oath, turned 
and fled again. 

The curate sprung to his feet and ran a 
little way in pursuit ; but the pain in his 
arm compelled him to stop and content 
himself with watching the receding form of 
Sam Buries making for his father's garden, 
the wall of which he leaped a moment after- 
wards with the agility of a cat. 
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As the curate stopped, two gentlemen 
came running towards him — one a stranger, 
the other his old opponent, Mr. Grimley. 

" Bless my soul, Mr. Stone ! " ejaculated 
the churchwarden, ^^ is anything the 
matter ? " 

'^ The matter is, sir, that the church has 
been broken into." ^ 

" Broken into ! — did you recognize the 
man?" 

"I think so." 

"And he?" 

"And his name I will mention to the 
proper authorities," said the curate, coldly; 
for he could not shake off the impression 
of antagonism to Mr. Grimley even at such 
a moment. He turned towards the Testry 
again, the gentleman and the churchwarden 
accompanying him ; and before they had en- 
tered the church a constable had joined them. 

" Anything the matter, Mr. Stone ? " asked 
the policeman, touching his hat. 
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"Yes/' Mid the curate, stepping into the 
vestry. From the vestry into the churdi, 
and then back again with a quick start, 
for the church was full of smoke, and some 
curling tongues of flames were rising from 
one or two of the pews underneath the 
pulpit. 

" The church is on fire I " cried Geoflfrey, 
and "The church is on fire!" was echoed 
by his companions, one of whom — ^the official 
— ^ran into the churchyard and sprang his 
rattle noisily. 

"Where is Harton?" said the curate; 
"he has the keys of the engine-house." 

"ITl see to that, Mr. StoUe," said the 
churchwarden ; "we shall have an engine 
quicker than the parish one from our ware- 
houses in High Street. Mr. Stone, whatever 
may be our differences, whatever may be my 
opinion as to the first unhappy cause of this 
catastrophe, I trust you will believe I feel as 
deeply as yourself this great enormity, and 
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that I work with yon to discover the per- 
petrator of the crime." 

He extended his hand frankly; and the 
curate, a tarifle thawed by the old gentle- 
man's manner, took his hatid and thanked 
him for the offer of his assistance. Mr. 
Grimley remembered that friendly act be- 
tween them to his dying day, and was glad 
that they had shaken hands, and felt towards 
each other something of a better feeling, 
the night St. Jude's was burnt down to the 
ground. 

Yes, burnt to the ground — ^the stronghold 
of Tractarianism, which the Stones had per- 
verted from its old faith, and made more 
of a show and less of a sanctuary than in 
the time of their more simple-minded prede- 
cessor — that old, stone, time-eaten edifice, 
whose ivy-covered steeple had stood against 
the blue sky long before the place was a 
great lown, and when a few wooden huts 
and some overhanging Harry the Eighth 
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houses had clustered together and been 
christened Tenchester. 

Burnt to the ground, despite the speedy 
arrival of Chester, Grimley and Chester's 
fire-engine, followed, at a more leisurely 
rate, by a bumping, hump-backed engine 
belonging to the parish, that took half-an- 
hour to get ready, and an hour and a half to 
persuade to play in any direction but the 
wrong. 

Burnt to the ground— that is, all apper- 
taining to a church, save the stones which 
slowly crumbled to pieces day by day, and 
the steeple, which a surveyor afterwards de- 
clared dangerous, and which had to be cau- 
tiously taken down. Burnt to the ground, 
with all Tenchester for witness, and the 
broad glare of the flames lighting up a mob 
of wild, excited faces; with voices yelling 
out it was God's judgment on the Popish 
practices, and with the quiet, holy stars 
looking down upon the turmoil. 
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Burnt to the ground^ with the curate 
and his father standing at the parsonage- 
door, and the fire-flakes falling round 
them; with the servants very busy inside 
taking down blinds and muslin curtains, 
and anything that might ignite from the 
heat of the great fire across the way. 

The wind turned at an early hour of the 
fire, and blew the flames and sparks in an 
opposite direction to the parsonage, and 
kept a roof above the heads of the in- 
cumbent and his son for the little while 
longer that they needed one. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BURL£S SENIOR RAMPANT 

The law kept very quiet, and talked little 
of the incendiary act that had made St. 
Jude's a blackened ruin. Secret spies 
were about, and secret wheels were turning 
in many directions; but few in Tenchester 
guessed that a malicious hand had fired the 
church. The Reverend Geoflfrey Stone re- 
tained his own counsel, and, save one slight 
interview with the police-officer at his bed- 
side (for he was ill and weak next day, and 
was not allowed to talk much), he mentioned 
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not, even to his father, the struggle in the 
churchyard. Two nights after the fire, how- 
ever, there arrived, by a late London train, 
a tall, loose-limbed, gipsy-faced individual, in 
company with two lynx-eyed gentlemen, one 
of whom had kindly hand-cuffed his wrist to 
that of Samuel Buries. 

Every man is innocent till he is found 
guilty. There was only a vague statement of 
Mr. Geoffrey Stone's, — -just sufficient, at pre- 
sent, to sully a little the fair fame of Samuel 
Buries — save and except the remembrance 
of some hasty words uttered over a supper- 
table at the "Peaceful Rest," and to which 
words a young lady with a black eye offered 
** to take her bible oath on ! " 

Samuel Buries, Esq., was taken to Ten- 
chester gaol for greater security, and an 
examination promised for the morrow; but 
man proposes, &c., — ^the Reverend Geof- 
frey Stone was still too unwell to attend, and 
the prisoner, sullen and unexamined, was 
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remanded for three days, and taken back, 
heartily wishing that some convenient fever 
or paralysis might take Mr. Stone, junior^ to 
a world where he would be better off, and 
more out of the way. 

On the first day of Sam's remand, Martin 
Chester, sitting in his private manager's 
room, was apprised of a visitor waiting below 
in the warehouse. 

"I am busy," was the short response of 
Martin ; ^' the gentleman must see Mr. Frank 
Chester, or Mr, Grimley." 

The derk coughed. 

" I'll tell him so, sir. It's — it's hardly a 
gentleman, sir." 

Martin was not the easy-tempered man the 
reader has known at an early period of this 
history, and he motioned very impatiently 
towards the door with the feather of his pen. 
The clerk retired, and Martin resumed his 
toil' up that long hill of accounts, which 
spread over sheet after sheet of bis cash- 
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book, and kept his calc^latmg powers Id fall 
play. Another knock at the door, responded 
to by a muttered curse from Martin. 

'^ Come in ! '' he said, at last, prepared to 
warmly receive the intruder, who, however, 
proved to be his brother Frank. 

^^ Frank, Frank, you know this is against 
the rules," expostulated Martin ; " and you 
know if anything tries my temper, and makes 
me more of a brute than another, it is in- 
terruption m business hours. Now, what is 
it?" 

"Well, it's something rather important, 
Martin, or I wouldn't have risked a pound- 
and-a-half inkstand at my head," said Frank. 
" It's poor old Buries wants to see you about 
his son." 

"I have done with the scamp." 

*'So I delicately hinted to the father," 
said Frank; "but he will have it you can 

r 

help him with a little advice — ^perhaps with 
a little money; and as the poor old fellow 
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is suffering from great excitement^ it may be 
charity to see him." 

" I can do no good. Why should other 
men's troubles be thrust upon me?" 

**Tou have been more of a friend to the 
Burles's, perhaps, than anybody in the town." 

" I have given them a little money.*' 

"Tou have given them kind words, and 
they were less used to them than your 
shillings." 

"Oh, let the old man come up. I can 
do him no good, give him no advice ; but if 
he will not go away without seeing me, the 
sooner this interview is over the better." 

Frank retired, and shortly afterwards his 
brisk step was heard again in the passage, 
followed by a hasty, impatient tread, very 
unlike Mr. Burles's usual shuffle. 

" That's the door, old gentleman," said 
Frank's voice ; " you'll find my brother 
within there. Be as brief as you can, for 
time is pressing." 
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'^ Ay, time is pressing/' said the deep 
voice without. 

"And you needn't be quite so dovm al- 
ready, Buries/' said Frank, less brusquely. 
" Tour son may come off with flying 
colours." 

There was no reply, and a heavy hand 
on the panel sounded a moment after- 
wards. 

The usual response from within, and then 
Buries, senior, walked into the i:oom of 
Martin Chester, and uncovered his gray 
hairs. At all times a striking figure of 
an athletic old man who gave but few 
signs of the winter's decay, he presented 
on that morning an appearance that would 
have attracted the most casual observer. 
By walking uprightly, and flinging his head 
back defiantly, he had got rid of his stoop 
occasioned by basket-making, and his form 
was erect, and seemed as powerful as his 
son's. Martin would have hardly known 
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him again to look into his face, expressive 
as it was of so much fierceness and deter- 
mination. 

^^ Well, Buries?" was Martin's salutation. 

^^I ha' coom at a busy toime, I hear,** 
said the old man ; '^ and sorry enough I 
be to trooble a man in his own house. 
But moine's a hard case, and I warnt your 
advice upon it." 

" Concerning Sam ? " 

"Sam it be — who else can it be?" 

" He ha3 been a trouble to you all 
your life — it would have been better for 
you, Buries, if you had parted with him 
earlier." 

"It would ha' been better for me, and 
ten times betterer for him, if he had died 
when he wor swinging at his gipsy mo- 
ther's back — ^if God had been good to him 
and tooked him earlier," cried Buries ; " I 
moightn't have thought so once, but I can 
see it all now — ^plain!" 
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^'I suppose there is little doubt of his 
guilt, Buries?" 

'^ The parson knows too much — ^it*s that 
darmed parson who ha' always been the 
rock-a-head to my boy. On his word de- 
pends poor Sam's life, perhaps — ^if he could 
only die now in his bed, I wouldn't be 
sorry for one ! I prayed for it last night, 
and if it doan't come true it be the last 
prayer I'll ever utter." 

" There's one thing you forget. Buries, 
in your impiety," said Martin — *' that all 
the evil that has happened, and all the 
trouble to which you are a sufferer, origi- 
nates from your son, and not from Geofl5^y 
Stone. Your son has followed his own bad 
courses, gone swiftly to ruin, and finished 
with a frightftil deed, — ^you have no 
right to charge the sin or the misfortune 
on any but himself." 

^^ Ay, but I have," said the man, dog- 
gedly. 
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" On whom ? " 

" I say again on the parson. If ever 
there wor an evil genus — I ha* read of 
genuses in books — ^that Geoffrey Stone's my 
son's and moine. He tooked our home from 
ILS when we wor comfortable for life, and 
it wor promised us for life, and pitches 
us into the streets — ^he locks my boy up 
for an aggrawated assault, when it wor 
ony his high spirits that got the better 
on him for a moment — and so he makes 
him bad, and keeps him bad, and does 
his worst to spile the very little soul he 
has. And now it's him as is going 
to say, ' I saw your son set fire to the 
church ; ' and if he says so, Sam 11 be 
transported for all his miserable life." 

"Mr. Stone will only state the truth." 

"How do you know that?" fiercely cried 
Buries ; " he ha' a spite agin the boy ; 
and do you think a , black coat never 
coovered a black heart — ^I know better! I 
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know that SaA ha' - crossed his life too 
often for him to lose this chance of raining 
him — body and soul ; and I say once more,'' 
with a thump of a thick hawthorn stick on 
the floor, ''that if God doan't answer last 
night's prayer of moine, 111 never pray to 
Him agin!" 

"Have yon seen Mr. Stone?" 

"I tried to see him, but he wor ilL I 
didn't press it, for I knew what he wor : 
he wouldn't save my boy firom prison when I 
went there last, and I mi^t as well talk 
to a rock. If he'd been burning in his church 
last Sunday, and could on'y ha' been let out 
by saying, * I forgive Sam Buries,' he'd ha' 
fried hisself to death ! " 

" He is certainly a firm man," said Martin, 
dryly. 

"If there's a judgment anywhere aboov, 
hell repent it yet, minister as he be." 

Martin began to fidget nervously with his 
pen. He bad an objection to blustering man- 
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lers and loud voices, more especially when 
he speakers were in the wrong. He had no 
ove for Greoffi'ey Stone ; but he had lost all 
[iterest in Samuel Buries. The man had 
cted like a coward ; and if he had fired the 
Hurch, it was a dastardly act, for which he 
roxild be glad to see him suffer. Martin 
expressed that wish to Richard Buries, and 
lie man's face darkened at once. 

**Tou, too, glad to hear he wor con- 
demned!'' he said. ^^I didn't think it on 
you, Mr. Chester I " 

^^ If he be guilty, understand me,'' said 
Martin ; ^ ^' and guilty I believe he is. I have 
no sympathy with incendiaries.'* 

" If he be guilty, he wor druv to it I — 
and guilty he bean't. There's on'y one man's 
word for it, and he be as fidl of venom as 
a sarpent!" 

** How do you know there is Geoffrey 
Stone's word for it ? " 

"There must be, or Stone couldn't be a 
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witness. But'' — giving his head a fierce 
shake — " I didn't think it on you, to say you 
would be glad to hear the boy wor lagged 
for life. I alius thought you the Burles's 
friend— so did Sam. You weren't like this 
once ; you used to feel for misery like 
oum." 

" Perhaps I have got harder. Seeing so 
much deceit and crime in the world^ makes 
one hardy Richard Buries." 

" Ay— hard it be ! " 

" You will understand me, old man, that, 
for the shame brought on your gray hairs, 
I can feel still ; that for the striking down 
of all your hopes in your son, I am truly 
sorry; and that your up-hill work to keep 
your son good, and all your life-long sacrifices 
for his sake, have earned my deep respect. 
If there be no training a wild beast, and if 
your efforts have been misdirected though 
well-meant, you are not to blame." 

*' I doan't want your respect, and you may 
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keep your' feelings to yourself/' said Buries, 
shortly. 

^^ I make every allowance for your natural 
excitement^ but care not to sit here calmly 
and be insulted. Good morning." 

" Good morning it be to you/' said Buries, 
thrusting on his rabbit-skin cap; ''and no 
thanks to you, either. I did not tell you 
that I saw old Stone this morning, and that 
I foond him loike his son. 1 couldn't touch 
his feelings — an old man with but one son, 
like myself, and as fond of his cub, perhaps, 
as if it wor worth anything. I couldn't touch 
him, I say ; but I turned away here, thinking 
there wor one who'd give me a good word, 
and, p'raps, put me in the right way to do 
the best for Sam — ^for my head ain't steady- 
like, with all this bother I " 

He put his large-veined hand to his fore- 
head for a moment, and the action touched 
Martin. He had grown a cold, stem man ; 
but he had sympathy with any one whose 

VOL. II. I 
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hopes had been centred on one object, which 
to lose was to bring down on the suffisrer 
the crushing weight of despair. 

^' Buries, I have no right to pre-jddge the 
case — have no right to consider your son guiltj 
till his trial. Any advice I can give you, 
pray command. Any pecuniary assistance-" 

^^I ha' done with yoii/' said Buries, 
sternly ; ^^ I give up foine folks from to*day 
— they be all false, and one's no better nor 
another. You nor any loike you ever felt 
for poor benighted chaps loike us — you fling 
your money at us now and then, but you 
doan't feel for us, and only think what a 
fine thing it is to be charitable and good. 
Tell your class o' people to come more often 
amongst ours, if any good's intended — ^we 
doan't want to be preached to, or helped 
at a long distance. I woaa't ha' your advice 
now." 

"VOTy well." 

Martin commenced writing. 
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^'VH act for myself^ and Sam shan^t 
woTDt help, or some one to speak np for 
him. There's ony one standing np for 
him in the world, but he be a high spirit, 
and his heart's sound for his boy. It bean't 
money, it bean't life wull stop me. Good 
mcHiiing to you, mr.^ 

Buries marched out of the room, and 
slammed the door eSter him with a violeqce 
that shook every window in the house, 
and made its crazy parta wheeze agam 
with the shock. 

Old Buries went down the stairs with 
the same impatient tread that he had ascended 
them, and passed through the counting<house, 
where the clerks were, His excitement had 
not decreased, and hid dii3turt)ed imagina- 
tion attributed to some quiet glances over 
the account-books a desire to insult him, 
by looks QontemptuQos or disparaging. He 
j9topped in the middle of th^ office and rapped 
hi^ stick on the floor again. 

i2 
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" Yes, sirs, Sam Burles's father it be/* he 
shouted, '^and there's nothing to be ashamed 
on in that, let people say what they wull, 
or look how they loike. Has anybody here 
anything to say agin it ? " 

No one had anything to say. The fierce 
looks of old Buries, and the emphatic manner 
in which he clutched his stick, did not in- 
vite discussion ; so, after pausing for a reply. 
Buries went on agam, and passed through the 
the swing glass-doors into the street. 

A thinly-clad young woman, with a pale 
face and red swollen eyes, was waiting for 
him outside — came towards him, and took his 
arm. 

"What luck, father?" 

" Father it bean't — ^but thankee, Jenny, 
it's kind. I understand what you mean, 
lass.'' 

" What does Mr. Chester say ? " 

"That he thinks Sam guilty, and shall 
be glad to hear of ill happening to him. 
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That be the consolation I got there. He 
ha' not been a happy man, and moight 
ha' felt ^or a man struck down loike me. 
He will want consolation for himself some 
day, when he's struck down harder than 
he be!" 

Was this prophecy? 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MARGiJlET STRIKES FOR ADA. 

If there were any topic likely to affect 
the good people of Tenchester at this period, 
besides the burning of St. Jude's, it was 
a rumour current in the town of the dis- 
solution of partnership between Chester, 
Grimley and Chester. At any other period, 
news of the latter description would have 
excited the townsfolk to a frenzy; but 
one idea at a time was always sufficient 
for them. The church conflagration, the 
news of the arrest of Samuel Buries, and 
the probable result of his first examination 
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next Friday, added to the illness of the 
Severend Geoffirej Stone, afforded little oppor- 
tunity to discuds the reasons foi* the intended 
withdrawal of Martin Chester's name from 
the firm. 

People heard Mr. Chester was tired of 
business and thought of going abroad, with 
little concern for Martin, or the state of 
his affairs — ^probably he had quarrelled with 
Mr. Grimley or his brother ; more probably 
still, he would be glad to be farther away 
from the wife in whom he had been so de- 
ceived. 

The rumour was true enough ; Martin 
Chester had grown tired of life at Tenchester, 
and was anxious to leave the scene of his 
cares. He had tried to forget every thing 
in business, and reduce himself to a hard^ 
inflexible, calculating machine; and though 
he had been partially successful, he had de- 
rived little comfort from the result. His 
heart had been deadened, but it was just as 
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heavy, and in the first moment of relaxa- 
tion how keen was his memory ! 

The rumonr had reached Haselton House, 
and warned the new champion in Ada's cause 
that there was no time to spare, if she had 
any efforts to make to engender better feelings 
in Martin for his wife. Margaret had been 
no more dilatory in Ada's case, than Ada 
Chester in hers, but each was silently waiting 
for the Tery best opportunity, and planning 
steadily each other's future happiness. In the 
attempt of each of these young women to for- 
get her own cares, and work for the other, 
there was something heroic and touching ; and 
there was no small strangeness at last in the 
great effort to bring about the crisis, hap- 
pening the same day. Strange eventful day 
to more than Margaret and Ada, beginning 
and ending so darkly, despite all efforts, and 
bringing with it so heavy a chain of com- 
plication, all tending to one end and embrac- 
ing within its folds so many people with 
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whom the reader has connection — tiiere was 
something higher, greater, more divine than 
chance in that day. . All that happened, we 
have a right to believe, was wisely ordered for 
some purpose ; and if, in our narrow compre- 
hension, we still wonder why this transpired, 
or wherefore that occurred, we must have 
faith to think it God's will, and submit. 

Margaret Cheyne heard the rumour of 
Martin going abroad from her mother, who 
bad picked it up from the housekeeper, who 
had a cousin in the firm of Chester, Grimley, 
and Chester. Margaret saw there was no 
time to be lost — a curious intricate feminine 
plan that she had nearly elaborated must be 
given up now, and she must strike at the root 
of the evil at once. Early that very evening 
— the last day, the reader will be pleased to 
bear in mind, before the examination of Sam 
Buries — Miss Cheyne, apprising no one of 
her object, set forth with the intention of 
calling on Martin at his office. She would 
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have preferred some other means, for the 
very thought of entering the offices m 
High Street, where she might come face to 
face with Frank Chester, set her cheek flush- 
ing and her heart beating. Still it was her 
duty now, and thoughts of her own peculiar 
position did not check her. However, that 
embarrassment was spared her, for half way 
to the town she met with the object of her 
search. He was advancing at a rapid pace, 
with the old frown on his face, and the old 
downward look at his feet. So intent was 
he in his own thoughts, that he would have 
passed Miss Cheyne without recognizing her, 
had she not stopped, and extended her hand 
towards him. 

"Good evening,. Mr. Chester." 

He started at the voice, looked up^ and 
raised his hat. 

'^ Good evening, Miss Cheyne." 

There was some hesitation in his manner ; 
he seemed reluctant to stop, even for a mo- 
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ment, to exchange dvilities with his old friend 
— ^with Frank's old love. 

<< Miss Chejne wiU pardon my abruptness/' 
said hO) after a moment's pause, ^* but I am 
pressed for time, and have a long journey 
before me. I trust Lady Cheyne is well." 

Martin had a long journey before him, 
though it was a journey without an object — 
one of those purposeless fatiguing walks across 
country which he had adopted of late, for the 
purpose of distracting his thoughts by some* 
thing like action, and with the hope of re* 
taming wearily to his chamber, where sheer 
exhaustion would bring him a sound sleep. 

*^ Lady Cheyne is well, and I am sorry to 
detain you, Mr« Chester, but I have some- 
thing very important to communicate — some- 
thing which was directing my steps to your 
place of business in High Street." 

^^ Indeed!" said Martin. 

" You will allow me to accompany you 
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a little way upon your journey/' said 
Margaret earnestly. 

" If it be Miss Cheyne's wish," said 
he, offering his arm ; ^^ but I fear she 
will find me but a dull companion." 

Miss Cheyne accepted ^is escort, and 
walked by the side of Martin Chester, 
preparing for the attack on that for- 
midable fortress in which his better feel- 
ings were immured. Martin was the first 
to speak; and his observation, cold and 
decisive as it was, opened the subject 
that he was desirous of keeping sealed 
for ever. 

" You will pardon me, but I can 
scarcely imagine. Miss Cheyne, any suf- 
ficient reason for your seeking me. 
My change of pursuits and my change of 
life, shut me out fi'om society, and 
make the presence of past friends a 
painful ordeal to endure. I am a Timon of 
Tenchester, fit alone for the company of 
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QGiyself, and peculiarly unfit for the com- 
pany of ladies." 

^^ But I consider I have a sufficient reason 
for intruding on you, Mr. Chester — I — " 

*^ One moment, Miss Cheyne, and your 
pardon again for interrupting you/' quickly 
said Martin ; ^^ but I need not assure Miss 
Cheyne that there is one subject for ever 
closed between me and my friends. What- 
ever relates to Mrs. Chester," he added, 
with a violent effort, ^^ can exert no in- 
Buence on me, and forms a subject on 
which I will not listen." 

" And yet to listen might be to save you 
much of present misery, and more of future 
remorse." 

" Impossible." 

'^ Might be to dissipate many clouds of 
error, and to prepare the way for hope and 
happiness." 

^^ A fair inducement to listen," said 
Martin, with a curling lip ; " but I have 
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done with fancy pictures, and am living 
in a real world now, I am tired of 
illusions/' 

Thej were near Haselton House again, 
and Martin stopped near the lodge-gates. 

" With your permission, I will not fiir- 
ther detain you, Miss Cheyne," 

"Mr. Chester, you must hear me,'' 
said Margaret, passionately, " there is 
another life besides yours for me to think 
of — another living in the real world too, 
if crushed hopes and bitter disappointments 
form it. I shall not leave you unless you 
thrust me from you." 

" Oh 1 I am too much honoured by the 
company of Miss Cheyne to behave quite 
so discourteously," said he, satirically. " I 
must listen under protest, Miss Cheyne, and 
I must warn you of a callous listener." 

They proceeded again, and the undauated 
girl retained her hand on the arm of 
Martin Chester, and kept pace with him. 
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Very grave and stem looked Martin Chester 
by the side of the flashed and excited 
girly and yet very patiently he listened, 
and bore the sound of the name once so 
beloved to him. 

" I will not detain you a great while," 
began Margaret, ^^ only the urgency of the 
ease compels me to speak in defiance of 
your wish. I feel that both you and your 
wife are the victims of error, and that Z 
may have power to throw a little light on 
the true state of Mrs. Chester's feelings. 
That Ada Chester knows not of my inten- 
tion to seek you out and would have also 
interdicted me, speaks of the cruel pride 
that keeps you both apart." 

" For ever apart 1 " 

They were the echo of his own words 
m that fatal morning. He felt even the 
ippeal of Miss Cheyne had not weakened 
their meaning. 

" Not for ever apart, Mr. Chester. I 
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pray earnestly, solemnly not I see no 
reason for so cruel and unnatural a separa- 
tion — for the breaking of a vow pledged to . 
God when you were married. I believe the 
unworthy reasons that separated you bodi 
exist not, or can be easily surmounted. I 
am sure it only requires a little effort of 
the strong will you boast of — an effort in 
the right direction, however, — to work as 
much good as it has evil." 

" No," was the short response. 

^^ Mr. Chester, if there be no diminution 
of love in your heart, as I am sure there 
is not of that love which your wife evinced 
before the unhappy differences between you, 
all else must give way before it. Your 
wife is unhappy in her solitude; there have 
been a few errors on both sides — ^hers she 
acknowledges to be the greatest." 

" Ha ! " 

^^And she has suffered most, for she can- 
not find open to her a hundred means for 
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thonghts' distraction. You cruelly mistrusted 
ber^ Mr. Chester, and the false step you 
made in conseqiKnce was resented with all 
a woman's pride. A few kind words, less 
jealousy, language more temperate and dig- 
nified— r-less dictatorial — would have saved 
you and her many long months of self- 
torture. You will listen now? — I have 
learned to love your wife with all a sister's 
love — I plead for her happiness with all a 
sister's energy." 

"Go on, Miss Cheyne. I listen." 
But Margaret had paused, for round the 
bend of the road came another stern and 
pale-faced man, the Severend 6eoffi*ey Stone, 
curate of a tottering steeple and a few black 
calcinable stones. Margaret had heard 
from the page, who had been sent from 
Haselton House to the parsonage, that Mr. 
Stone was better, but she had not expected 
to meet him out of -doors. She coloured at 
seang him, for she r^ootembered her own 
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confession to Ada on Sunday last, and of 
the vague hopes held out that she might 
yet be spared blighting his life and hers. 
She was glad to see him again, and 
looking almost as well as ever, but she felt 
that Martin's resolve was not to linger for 
an instant. If she left Martin's side, fare- 
well to the ground she had gained and the 
patient listening her companion had pro- 
mised her. 

The Reverend Geofrey Stone, who had 
witnessed from a distance the appeal of his 
betrothed to Martin, and was perplexed 
thereat, raised his hat as he advanced, and 
glanced from Mr. Chester to Miss Cheyne. 
He had at least expected Miss Cheyne to 
stop, and the blood mounted to his face at 
the simple bend of the head which she be- 
stowed in a confused manner as she passed 
him. He noticed the studied intentness with 
which Martin Chester looked away from him, 
-and he fancied the features of the young 
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merchant expressed, very strangely for him, 
a certam amount of discomposure. It was 
rather mysterious ; and, when he had passed 
them and proceeded some few yards, he 
turned and looked after them. Margaret 
Cheyne was talking earnestly again, and 
looking up into Martin's face with the same 
appealing gaze which had already struck him 
as singular in a young lady usually so cold 
and apathetic, 'and the same position was 
preserved as she and Mr. Chester turned 
tiie curve of the road. 

Geoflfrey Stone was not of a suspicious 
nature, but there was a something there he 
could not fathom. He was not jealous; he 
felt no anger against Miss Cheyne or Martin 
Chester, only perplexed to account for their 
appearance together, and the nature of the 
discourse that could disturb them both so 
much. He was hurt, too, in no small degree ; 
the lady who was to be married to him might 
have condescended to acknowledge his pre- 
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sence in the country lanes witb less pre- 
cipitancy — might have even expressed her 
satisfaction at seeing him well again, before she 
had continued her walk with a man he par-* 
ticularly disliked. Still Lady Cheyne would 
account for all this; doubtless Martin had 
called at Haselton House for Miss Cheyne— 
the mystery would be solved in a few minutes ; 
for Haselton House was the object of his 
walk, only he had strayed a few yards out 
of his way to see a $ick member of his 
flock. So he and his lady-love went oppo* 
site ways in life, and never met again ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

ADA STRIKES FOR MARGARET. 

The Eeverend Geoflfrey Stone received no 
satisfaction at Haselton House. He found 
Lady Cheyne at home, and was greeted 
with the usual wannth. Lady Cheyne 
did not exactly know where Margaret had 
gone, extremely regretted her absence, and 
thought the curate of Tenchester would find 
her eventually at Mrs. Chester's villa near 
the town. Margaret thought it very likely 
that after her visit to Tenchester she should 
go on to Mrs. Chester's; indeed, if she 
were not home at nine in the evening, 
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the carriage was to be sent to fetch her 
home. Lady Cheyne thought it would be 
a good opportunity for Mr. Stone to pro- 
ceed to Mrs. Chester's, and thence escort Mar- 
garet home. The Reyerend Geoflfrey Stone 
with great gravity thought so too, and rose 
to withdraw more quickly than Lady Cheyne 
desired, for she wanted a long talk about 
the church and Sam Buries, and to-mor- 
row's examination and her nervous com- 
plaint, and Mr. Stone's late ailments. 

Geoflfrey Stone left Haselton House with 
a more thoughtful countenance than he had 
even entered it. He had proceeded thither 
for a solution to his perplexities, and the little 
he had heard from Lady Cheyne had some- 
how added to them. Margaret had informed 
her mother of an intention to visit Ten- 
chester, and he had met her with Martin 
Chester proceeding in a contrary direction; 
then Lady Cheyne was entirely ignorant of 
Martin being in the vicinity! Still he was 
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not jealous; he had not a bad idea of ha* 
man nature, and he believed there were 
yalid reasons for Margaret walking alone 
with Martin Chester. Margaret evidently 
intended to visit Mrs. Chester — ^he would 
walk slowly towards Mrs. Chester's house 
and meet her there. It was always better 
to proceed to the fountain-head at once. 

The Reverend Geoflfrey Stone sauntered 
leisurely onwards, wishing it were any other 
house than Mrs. Chester's to which his steps 
were tending. He had an objection to enter 
that house now — he felt there was danger, 
even to a certain extent, temptation. Since 
that Sunday night when he had sat at the 
open window of his chamber, and merci- 
lessly barred his own heart, he felt he had 
thought too little of Margaret Cheyne, and 
too much of Ada Chester. It was a sad 
humiliating truth, but he was powerful 
enough to combat it and keep it down — 
^* never to be known," he said, *'but to 
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himself and his Maker/' It was an awM 
truth to resist and come off the victor. 
It was a wicked passion and the work of 
the devil, and his own love of what was 
just and good would aid him in his efforts 
to prove to Margaret Cheyne how devoted 
a lover he was, and how fond and faithful 
a husband he would make. 

Geoflfrey Stone would have preferred keep- 
ing the fair face of Mrs. Chester at a 
distance for a few weeks — even until the 
marriage, which the calamity at St. JudeV 
had deferred for a little while — ^but he could 
not remain in suspense concerning his future 
wife. And it was strange he should feel 
amidst his anxiety an undefinable, wild sort 
of pleasure, with every step that took 
him nearer to his journey's end. He 
essayed to shake it off — he thought of the 
church of St. Jude's, of to-morrow's exami- 
nation, of everything but the motive for his 
purposed visit, and yet his heart would beat 
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more fast, and something flatter at his 
temples. 

When within two or three hundred yards 
of Mrs. Chester's residence, he stopped, and 
looked back across the country. He would 
giye his Margaret time to reach Mrs. Ches- 
ter's before him ; for slowly as he had walked, 
if Miss Cheyne had gone much further on 
the opposite road with her companion, it 
was a matter of doubt if she had reached 
her destination. There was no occasion 
for hurry ; he would lean his back against 
the stile, and admire the landscape for five 
minutes. The mantle of evening was rapidly 
descending over the scene, and touching, with 
a dusky gray, corn-fields and meadow-land, 
and the mass of house-roof to the west. He 
thought how strange the blackened tower of 
St. Jude's' looked from where he stood, and 
what a grand, stately old ruin it was to the 
last. He would take that ruin as a type 
of himself, hemmed in on every side by pre- 
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judice, but still erect in his pride, thongh 
scathed by the fierceness of the attack. He 
might be weakened and inclined to fall, bat 
his fall would be great, and his faith would 
not fall with him. 

Even as he stood there, he thought of the 
new church rising from the ashes of the old, 
and of the cruel feud beginning anew between 
his father, himself, and the townspeople. It 
was a sad thought, looking across the darkening 
landscape, and he felt troubled. He did not 
care to dwell too long upon such a probability 
that night — besides, it was getting late ; the 
air was cold, and all the peaceful stars were 
out above him, and seemed looking down 
reproof. 

He walked on to the villa, and in a few 
moments afterwards was ushered into the 
presence of Mrs. Chester, who was seated at 
her desk, looking over some old letters by the 
light of the table-lamp. With the -light full 
on her face, which bore the traces of some 
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past exoitementy the Beverend Geoffrey 
Stone thought he had never seen her look 
more beautiful. 

Ada crowded the letters into her desk — 
painAil reading had they been, for they were 
old love-letters of Martin's before his faith 
had been shaken — and rose to receive her 
visitor. 

" Ton will pardon my intrusion, Mrs. Ches- 
ter, at this hour of the evening/' said he, 
bending over her extended hand, " but I am 
here in the character of an esquire to a lady 
who I fear has not arrived yet." 

" You mean Miss Cheyne ? " 

The curate responded in the affirmative. 

" Miss Cheyne certainly inforiped me that 
she would favour me with a visit this evening, 
but I fear the hour is too late. Twenty 
minutes to nine," said Ada, glancing towards 
the time-piece on the mantel-shelf — that time- 
piece which had checked off^ sixty slow minutes 
for Martin Chester once! "I can scarcely 
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remember Miss Cheyne calling at an hour so 
late." 

" But you had Miss Cheyne's word, Mrs* 
Chester?" 

" She said she would call if nothing pre- 
vented her.; it is possible she may be detained 
at home." 

She was detained, but not at home I The 
curate saw no light upon the mystery likely 
to dawn from this quarter, and he was silent 
and thoughtful. Was it a chance meeting 
between Martin Chester and Miss Cheyne; and 
if so, what influence had that man over her 
to induce her to accompany him in his 
walks? If it were a meeting arranged 
between them, why attempt to deceive Lady 
Cheyne and Mrs. Chester? Once the plain 
truth suggested itself to him, but he scouted 
it away as an impossibility. Miss Cheyne was 
a great friend of Mr. Chester's wife, but she 
was not Quixotic; she was a woman of no 
moral courage, and an attempt to bring Mar- 
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tin Chester to his wife's side again would 
need more strength of mind, and more argu- 
mentative ability^ than his betrothed possessed. 
Besides, he knew the bitterness still at the 
heart of the husband ; and even if Miss Che jne 
had thought of testing her powers of per- 
suasion, she would have surely taken Mrs. 
Chester into her confidence. 

He was becoming a trifle more suspicious ; 
and' forgetting it was an embarrassing po- 
mlion for Mrs. Chester to receive a visit 
%t that hour fi'om one who had been the 
means, though the innocent means, of se- 
parating her from her husband, he resolved 
to wait for Miss Cheyne ; he firmly be- 
lieved she would arrive in a few minutes 
—he had Lady Cheyne's word that it was 
her daughter's intention to call on Mrs. 
Chester. He felt the explanation must come 
firom Miss Cheyne herself now, and for that 
explanation he was anxiously, almost ner- 
vously waiting. 
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Until the solution to the riddle was 
forthcoming, he did not consider it politic to 
inform Mrs. Chester that he had seen Miss 
Cheyne in company with her husband — not 
that he would have a single doubt respectr 
ing Miss Cheyne. Crush that, and set his 
foot upon it at once! But — and the *but* 
would come in spite of him — what a dif- 
ferent person she seemed in the green lanes 
that night, than he had ever known her! 
There was expression and animation enough 
in her face then; and what a cold, unim< 
passioned face it had always been to him! 

Mrs. Chester noted, with no small sur- 
prise, the abstracted manner of the curate ; 
and as his silence was becoming embarrass- 
ing, and he seemed resolved to allow plenty 
, of time to elapse before he gave up all 
chance of meeting Miss Cheyne that 
evening, Mrs. Chester led the conversation, 
and began to talk of the town, and of St. 
Jude's. 
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. Quickly aware of his error, he shook 
himself away from his perplexities, and spoke 
of St. Jade's also. Even then, as it will 
be seen, he veered rouad to the one subject 
engrossing his mind. 

'^ The loss of the church has been a 
great trial to my father and me/' he 
said ; ^^ and I hope not alone to ourselves, 
but to those faithful followers who have sup- 
ported us in our hour of tribulation. It 
will be many months before a new church 
has risen from the ashes which the act of a 
madman has strewn round us." 

" Hark ! there is Miss Cheyne." 

^' I did not hear a knock," said the curate, 
looking anxiously towards the door. 

" I might have been deceived." 

The curate resumed his conversation, and 
Ada for a few moments paid little attention, 
waiting as she was for the servant-maid to 
announce the arrival of Miss Cheyne. 
3ut the servant entered not, although Ada 
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fancied she heard the door close softly iagain, 
and the maid pass the door and go down* 
stairs. A mistake or an inquiry^ she thought ; 
and the next few earnest words of the curate 
absorbed her attention, and set her mind 
upon that plan for Miss Cheyne's happiness 
which she had been long preparing. 

"I have not yet expressed a wish to 
Lady Cheyne to postpone my marriage with 
her daughter till the brighter days. 
Naturally impatient as I may be to see 
Miss Cheyne my wife, I cannot think of 
taking her home at a time when every- 
thing is unsettled, and before the issue of 
this trial of Samuel Buries is known. 
It may be a trial of some length, be post- 
poned, and expose me to much annoyance — 
for they are setting up a cry in the town 
that I bear malice against that misguided 
man who brought St. Jude's to ruin. With 
the church desolate, my father growing more 
iU and hritahle with every day, with aU 
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the delay and excitement of the prosecu- 
tion, with actions to contest and actions to 
defend against Mr. Grimlej and his obstinate 
adherents, I feel I should not be acting 
justly to Miss Cheyne in asking her to share 
this trouble with me, and to be un- 
able to give her in return that undivided 
attention which in the early days of marriage 
— ^the honeymoon, as it is called — ^is justly 
her due." 

. Here was an opportunity, thought Ada, 
to apprise Mr. Stone of the state of Mar- 
garet's feelings respecting him — every word 
he uttered was exciting her now, and leading 
her on to the one great subject. 

"You, as a friend of Miss Cheyne's, can 
assure me if the postponement of this mar- 
riage will be acceptable to Lady Cheyne and 
her daughter. I have no wish to delay 
it, save for Miss Cheyne's sake, of course. 
If she be content to share my troubles first, 
I must promise her the honeymoon trip 
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when the marriage state is older with 
us." 

" I do not think — ^nay, I am quite sure, 
Miss Cheyne will have no objection to 
postpone the marriage." 

She had made up her mind now — 
Ada's impulsive nature was always quick to 
resolve. 

" — ^And put off the evil day?" said the 
curate, with that new lightness of manner 
that sat peculiarly ill upon him. 

" Yes, the evil day," murmured Ada* 

Mr. Geoffrey Stone looked keenly in the 
direction of Ada. Something in her tone 
struck him — as it was intended to strike 
him — as singular. What did Mrs. Chester 
mean, and what were her suspicions ? 

" You speak in a strange — almost a mean- 
ing tone, Mrs. Chester, or I am mistaken," 
sdd he ; " may I ask if you really think 
the day of my marriage with Miss Cheyne 
will be an unhappy one for her and me ? " 
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^' It is a most unfitting match. I have 
always thought so.'' 

'^ May I ask your reason for supposing 
that?" said the curate. 

^' It has appeared to me an unfitting 
match, because you are strangely unfitted 
for each other/' explained Ada ; ^^ because, 
—you will pardon me if I am severe — 
tiiere is a coldness and a distance between 
you, very remarkable in a man and woman 
pledged to unite their fates together; 
because I do not believe the true confidence, 
the real undying afiection exists now, and 
existing not before marriage, I am sure 
that afterwards will ensue nothing but dis- 
appointments and regrets." The Eeverend 
GeoflGrey Stone had been pale before, but 
his face was of the ashen colour of the dead 
now. He felt how true was every word 
this weak woman uttered ; and he thought, 
incorrectly, as the reader is aware, that 
she sat there a living proof of all the evil 
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against which she was warning him. She 
had traversed the same path then, and 
married some one to whom her heart was 
not allied — and there had been trouble, 
distrust and wrong following the altar vows. 
This woman's knowledge of the human 
heart went deep ; did she know that his 
love for Margaret Cheyne was a falsity? — 
and was it possible that a glance or 
word of his could have betrayed what he 
had not confessed to himself until a few 
days since ? 

/ " May I ask if Miss Cheyne's thoughts 
are the same as yours, Mrs. Chester — ^m 
aU confidence I ask it ? By your answer 
depends the fixture conduct of myself, 
and I am sure you will honestly and 
fairly give me a reply." 

" Honestly and fairly, then, }/Lr. Stone," 
said Ada, with some effort to control her 
emotion — ^for she felt the delicate nature 
of her task, and she desired to soften as 
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much as possible the shock of the revela- 
tion — " Miss Cheyne's engagement to your- 
self has been a long and severe trial to 
her. In a weak moment, and pressed by 
others, she gave her consent to become 
your future wife, and saw alone the error 
of her step, and the unhappiness she had 
prepared for herself and you when it was 
too late for retractation." 

" She retracts now ? " 

" No, she would have been content — 
having pledged her faith to you — ^to be 
bound by her promise ; she would have 
forged a life-long chain for herself, in the 
hope of making you a faithful wife, and 
becoming more happy in the future ; but 
when I had wrung from that poor girl 
the story of her trouble, I felt it was 
not right or just; and that you, as a 
minister, as a gentleman, would not seek 
to bind her to an engagement to which 
her feelings could not possibly respond." 
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" What made you think so, Mrs. 
Chester? Have I proved myself a . man 
so ready to resign my hopes, or give way 
in my determinations ? " 

'^ Last Sunday 'morning's sermon assured 
me that you would not love Miss Cheyne 
more for keeping faith with you and 
breaking it with God. You would not 
have had her live on with that Ue at 
her heart of which you spoke that day, 
and which, moved by your words, struggled 
to escape." 

"You are right, Mrs. Chester— you are 
right ! " 

The ashen colour had not died away when 
those words were spoken, or when he sat be- 
fore her, looking down at his own white, ri- 
gidly-clasped hands. Lightning-like thoughts 
were passing through his brain, for all that 
motionless attitude, and that dead face. It was 
a fall for his pride, but there was a strange 
mixture of joy and disappointment within him 
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— joy at feeling the chains of his engagement 
sUpping from him, and disappointment to think 
he had ever fixed his choice on one who had 
never borne for him one particle of aflfection. 
Of late he had distrusted his own heart, but 
never suspected Margaret Cheyne's. He had 
lived on with the lie there, too, despite his 
own sermon, and would have been content to 
keep it hidden there rather than have broken 
his word, and proved himself a dishonour- 
able man. 

Was it the same moral weakness, which he 
had considered strength of mind, that had 
kept him true to the crosses, flowers, and 
lace veils of St. Jude's, despite the souls 
they lost to him, and the true friends they 
turned away? He looked up at last. 

"It is all for the best, Mrs. Chester. I 
thank you heartily for this step, that saves 
two human beings from much sin and sorrow." 

"That you will feel this disappointment 
acutely at first, I am aware," said Ada; 
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'^but that time will bring its antidote, and 
that a true heart will be found to gladden 
many future years, I feel assured." 

"The future is undecipherable — we know 
not what a day may bring forth," he answered, 
gloomily. 

He fell into a second fit of meditation — 
then he suddenly rose, and extended both his 
hands to Ada, who, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, placed hers within them. 

"Yours is a courageous nature, Mrs. 
Chester," he said ; " for you have done that 
which even I, with all my firmness, had not the 
bravery to attempt. You have plucked the 
false trappings fi'om the dead, and shown 
the mockery of ray worship; you have been 
the salvation of my life ! Stepping forward 
to save your friend — God knows if she be 
a friend worthy of you ! I will judge human 
motives no more — ^you do not know yet that 
you have also saved one, who, with the same 
mask over the truth, was blindly following 
his fate!" 
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In his vehemence he pressed Ada's hands 
in hiS; and she made an effort to withdraw 
them. 

" One moment ! " he cried. " I am going 
away — I may never see you again! Ten- 
chester and St. Jude's will be associated with 
my name but a little while longer: it will 
be best for the people, and for me. Let me 
not go away without a thousand thanks for 
saving me. The power was alone in your 
hands, and you have used it nobly ! From 
other lips but yours, from warnings spoken 
by ope less dear to me — ^yes ! forgive me 
for this one maddening moment, I repeat, 
less dear to me ! — I should have turned away, 
and kept wise in my own conceit. I have 
awakened now, and I thank you for the 
gentle words which have roused me from my 
stupor ! " 

" Pray, leave me, sir — I beg of you to leave 
me ! " implored the alarmed Ada. 

He released her hands at that entreaty, 
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and with a long, sad, sorrowing gaze, he 
moved towards the door. 

" You are right, madam ; I am not acting 
well, and I am a weak, passionate child. A 
word might save me from evil, and a word or 
look might destroy the whole earnest practice 
of a life, and show me as weak and erring 
as mj fellows. If, in the sinful excitement 
of the last few moments I have pained you, 
or alarmed you-rewarding you for much 
of kindness by ingratitude, pray forgive me. 
I am striving to act right, and struggling 
against wrong with all my soul ! — and," with 
a radiant look upon his face that changed its 
whole expression and lighted it as with some- 
thing divine, " my soul will not be lost from 
weakness. By God's help, I will return it to 
His hands unmarred by the baser passions of 
humanity. He will help me, and, dear 
madam. He wUl reward you in good time — ^if 
not on earth, in heaven ! " 

He passed from the room, and in a moment 
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afterwards the street-door dosed behind him. 
Ada dropped into her chair again and began 
to cry piteously. She saw it all now; the 
terrible confession she had escaped from — the 
secret of Greoffirey Stone's life was glowing 
there before her. His agitations, his burning 
glances, the few words he had let drop from 
his fevered lips, told of the love he had kept 
hidden in his heart for her, Martin Chester's 
wife! 

Yes, Martin Chester's wife in thought and 
deed still, with the love that was despised still 
undivided, and with her true heart yearning 
fondly for the lost. Heaven be thanked for 
the good and honest women in the world still 
— ^for those tried in the furnace of affliction 
and still strong ! Men of that world, men 
who write books and are sceptical, preach to 
us of woman's weakness, and hold up too often 
the highly-coloured picture of the woman 
losing hold of right and sinking honour, faith 
and godliness, as if there were no purer, better 
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moral to be taught by showing the power to 
resist and the strength to walk uprightlj. 

Ada was still weeping when the servant 
tapped at the door, and opened it. She was 
not ashamed of her tears, although her first 
womanly instinct was to conceal them. 

"What is it, Mary?'' 

" Oh, if you please, ma'am, whilst you and 
Mr. Stone were talking, ma'am — Mr. Chester 
called." 

" Mr. Chester?" exclaimed Ada, rising with 
her hands pressed to her heaving bosom — " not 
Mr. Martin Chester ! " 

" Yes, ma'am, our master — Mr. Martin." 

"And where is he? — why has he gone 
away ? " 

" He asked, ma'am, if you were alone ; and 
when he heard Mr. Stone was here, ma'am, he 
turned as white as a table-kiver, and asked 
which Mr. Stone — and then, ma'am, he went 
away again." 

" And you did not tell me— oh, you did not 
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tell me he was here!" cried Mrs. Chester, 
wringing her hands. 

" He said I wasn't to disturb you on any 
account, and that no doubt Mr. Stone's busi- 
ness was more important than his own. I 
asked him, ma'am, when he would call again, 
and oh! my, ma'am " 

« Well— well?" 

" And he said ^ Never ^^ ma'am — so awfully, 
it sunk into me like a lump of lead. Oh ! I 
am so sorry!" And the maid-servant, who 
had known more of Mrs. Chester's trials and 
troubles — thanks to surreptitious snatches at 
door-cracks and key-holes — and felt more for 
them than Mrs. Chester was aware, began 
to cry, and to hide her eyes with her 
apron. 

" Hush, hush, go away now. I want to be 
alone. You distress me, Mary." 

Mary went away at her mistress's request, 
and took her tears to the cook, and watered 
that stout lady's bountiful bosom with 
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them. Presently there was a fall overhead, 
and, scenting danger, honsemaid and cook 
scuttled hurriedly upstairs, and pushed open 
the room-door together. 

Ada Chester was lying on the floor in a 
fainting-fit. She had clutched at the desk to 
save herself from falling, and only brought it 
down with her, where it lay a foot from her 
side, with all the old love-letters strewn about 
her like dead leaves ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RKCOTEBT AND RELAPSE. 

It is necessary, for the better understanding 
of this story, that we put back the hands of 
the clock an hour or two, and return to 
Martin and Miss Cheyne, walking slowly 
along the country road. 

Miss Cheyne had broken the ice that had 
closed in and frozen round this man's better 
nature, and with all a woman's fervour she 
resumed the conversation which the sudden 
appearance of Geoffrey Stone had inter- 
rupted. And that sudden appearance of the 
curate on the scene had brought its accu- 
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sation to Martin, despite the gloomy frown 
with which he passed him. He remembered 
meeting Mr. Stone in circumstances no more 
suspicious, and of waiting for no explana- 
tion. Miss Gheyne continued her narration, 
and Martin listened now with eager atten- 
tion. He understood, for the first time, the 
true disposition of his wife — all her love and 
generous impulse, and all that pride and 
angry spirit which resented the least sus- 
picion, and had done so much to mar her 
life. It seemed all plain now, and he had 
been a coward and a tyrant. When he had 
heard the whole story, almost in the very 
words that Ada had communicated it to 
Margaret Cheyne, he felt what a life-long 
trouble he had been forging for himself, 
and how his strength to act justly and think 
right had been weaker than the young girFs 
at his side. He felt, too, the rush of tumul- 
tuous joy to his heart, and he had never ex- 
pected one gleam of consolation there again ! 
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'^Miss Cheyne, yon are one of the few 
good people left in this world/' said Martin ; 
^'yon do not leave the stones untnmed and 
the barriers in the way to rescue the erring 
and the desperate. You set aside the stately 
forms of ceremony, and, with your whole 
soul in the cause before you, strike boldly 
at the gigantic evil, and bring it to the 
ground. Tou have ventured out of your 
sphere to reclaim me, and if the success 
of your effort is its real reward — ^and I am 
sure it is — ^why, you have it. Miss Cheyne, 
for I am saved from myself." 

" And Ada is saved too, and you will 
make her life happy again ? " 

" I will attempt it — ^poor Ada ! " 

** Tou will find her love as strong as ever, 
and as anxious to take its rightful share of 
blame. Knowing her character better than 
on the day you parted from her, you will 
see that where an angry word or an unjust 
suspicion will wrap her in her pride, and 
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rouse her spirit to resist^ that a word spoken 
in kindness and indicative of trust, wiU 
bring her to your arms at once." 

" Miss Cheyne may confide in my powers 
of self-command now/' said Martin, with 
a brighter smile than his face had shown 
for many a day, " notwithstanding that I 
am grateful for her teaching." 

" Mr. Chester will forgive my schooling," 
responded Margaret; "but remembering his 
old impetuosity and his former sternness, I 
could not think a warning out of place." 

" God bless you for a true-hearted woman," 
exclaimed Martin ; " no words of yours are 
out of place with me ; they will be always 
dear and precious. I shall remember them 
as words of my guardian angel, who plucked 
me from the darkness of my evil spirit, 
and showed the light and life awaiting 
me. Miss Cheyne, I am going to her at 
once." 

"Still the old impetuosity!" 
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^' Without the sternness that drove me on 
the rocks," cried Martin. " I will go to her 
now.'* 

" Will you let me see her first ? Will 
you let me prepare her for the shock of meet- 
ing you? — she is not strong or well." 

"No, no, Miss Cheyne — you must leave 
me the task of preparing and solac&ig her : 
I will not alarm her by a word. Return 
to Haselton House, Miss Cheyne, satisfied 
that you have saved me firom a life of misery, 
and brought back Ada's happiness. That is," 
he added, after a pause, " if I can make her 
happy now, and if the shadow of that cruel 
parting lies not always on her heart." 

" It will be chased away by the brightness 
of the new re-union, please God ! " 

" Please God ! " repeated Martin, as he 
bade her a hasty good night, and hurried 
away. Miss Cheyne looked after him, and 
trusted the impetuous spirit of which she 
had warned him would not carry him past 

m2 
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the goaly and land him on the other side. 
She could not think so for a moment, now — 
he was so determined to forgive and forget 
the past, and live anew in the future. * Per- 
haps, after all, he was right/ she thought: 
* it would be better to surprise her with his 
love. Ada was impulsive, too, and most ge- 
nerous in those moments of impulse. She 
would return to Haselton House, and pray 
for a hai^py meeting between the husband and 
wife.' 

Meanwhile, Martin strode on, full of impa- 
tience. The dusk of evening had stolen over 
the scene, and the stars were brightening 
above him like his hopes. The summer air 
was whispering of love, and faith renewed, 
and his heart was thrilling as he walked. 
Walked — he could walk no longer — ^he must 
run ! The high-road, too, was circuitous, and 
he knew a short-cut through Haselton Park. 
There was no right of way ; but there was 
only Lady Cheyne, or her daughter, to pro- 
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secute^ and he thought either would excuse 
his intrusion under the circumstances. Cer- 
tainly,, he might be shot for a poacher by a 
watchful gamekeeper ; but then, gamekeepers 
never were watchful, and never caught a 
poacher in th^ir lives. So he leaped the 
palings, and dived into a green dell, and 
went winding in and out the great old ches- 
nut trees, his heart still beating joyfully. 

Now, there is an old proverb, more appo- 
site than the generality of proverbs, that 
where there is most haste, there is worse 
speed ; and the truth of this homely adage 
was quickly apparent to Martin Chester. 
He did not know a short-cut through Hasel- 
ton Park, or, in his excitement, he had forgot- 
ten to look closely for the landmarks. For a 
few minutes he ran on, satisfied with his speed 
and his powers of memory — and then he began 
to slacken the one, and doubt the other. 
The trees seemed strange to him, or the 
shades of evening had changed their appear- 
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ance. In the twilight, they were certainly 
too close together, or he was making f<nr the 
wildest and thickest part of the park. He 
tamed and looked back ; he had long since 
lost sight of the park palings that skirted 
the road, and indeed he was doabtful, after 
a moment, in which direction they lay. He 
had better proceed, keeping a little to the 
left, where the grass ran not so wild, and was 
not so shadowed vriith trees. But keeping to 
the left only brought him more trees, and 
ferns, and brushwood, from which the deer 
plunged suddenly here and there, and made 
him leap a little. He had to come to a full 
stop again, and seriously deliberate. He had 
certainly lost his way — the night was coming 
on, and Haselton Park was of no small extent. 
He was vexed at his foUy now, and he 
stamped once or twice with impatience at 
the precipitation that had placed him in 
so awkward a predicament. He listened for 
sounds of life to guide him — carriages or 
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market-carts en the high-road, or the 
dock-bell from Lady Cheyne's stables, or 
the barking from the kennels where the 
hounds were kept. He must have got very 
deep into the park, for all was unnaturally 
still. There was hardly light enough to see 
the time by his watch — ^he could just make 
out three minutes to nine, by dint of strain- 
ing his eyes to the utmost. He would set 
his back against a tree and wait till nine 
o'clock; the stable-bell, or some church - 
dock in the vicinity — unless it were the 
burnt and blackened one of St. Jude's — 
would afford him knowledge of his wherea- 
bouts. Nine o'clock at last, and no church- 
dock striking — ^he was decidedly lost in 
Haselton Park. It was the first time he had 
been lost in his life, too, and tha& made him 
the more angry. Once he fancied he heard 
a clock striking very faintly and far away, 
but he would not venture in a vague di- 
rection, on the strength of what might have 
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been a singing in his ears. He would 
make an effort to retrace his steps now; 
he turned quickly and then stopped again, 
for there was a peculiar rustling in a clump 
of furze immediately in advance, as though 
some one who had been watching him had 
suddenly dipped behind it. 

Was it another deer startled out of its 
first sleep, or was it imagination altogether? 
Perhaps, and he smiled at the thought, he 
was going to be arrested for a poacher 
after all. Half-a-dozen quick steps took him 
to the furze-bushes, from which he sprung 
back suddenly and stood upon the defen- 
sive, as a tall man leaped up from the midst. 

" Unearthed, Martin Chester!" said the 
man. 

"Sam Buries!" exclaimed Martin, recog- 
nizing him more by the voice than by the 
face almost lost in the shadow, or by the 
clothes hanging in rags upon him. 

* Ay, you didn't expect to find such 
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choice company in Haselton Fark^ Martin 
Chest'r." 

"What are you doing here?'' 

"Waiting till its a bit darker to be off 
Lunnonwards. Doan't yon think/' with a 
short laughy " that I ha' had enough of 
Tenchester?" 

"You have escaped from the gaol." 

"To be sure. It was an old tinder-box, 
and affairs were looking black loike. There 
wor an examination for a feller to-morrow, 
and it would ha' been all up arter that. 
Once let the parson ha' had his say, and 
lagged for life it ha' been at least. That 
parson's been a devil to me I " 

"That will do, Sam," said Martin; "I 
wish I could have met you in a more re- 
pentant spirit, I shoidd not then have felt 
such an itching desire to take side with the 
law and re-arrest you." 

"Me!" said Sam, in a peculiar tone; 
" no, I doan't think you'd do that for 
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ould acquaintance sake, or for mercy's sake, 
— and I doan't think you'd do it for your 
loife's sake.". 

And from the ragged bosom of his shirt 
Iron Sam produced a pistol. 

" The gamekeepers be very careless to 
go out and leave these playthings aboot/' 
said Sam, satirically ; ^^ though its an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. Well, its 
dark now — I'll wish you a good night. 
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He moved a step or two from his posi- 
tion, and then returned to Martin's side 
and put his hand upon his arm. Martin 
was on his guard, and prepared to grapple 
with him at the first sign of danger. 

*' I doan't think it wor in your heart, 
man, to try to stop me — ^I woan't think so 
bad on you as that, though you ha' turned 
a good deal agin me, loike the rest. I 
ha' doon no harm — mayhaps I doon good 
by burning the oold church— and I ha' paid 
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the parson out. If I ha' met him here 
to-night as I ha' yon, it would been a 
settling of scores for all toime 1 " 

"StiU revengeful?" 

^^ 'Cause I can't get a fair hit at him — ^he's 
so quick on a mon. It's give and take, and 
no breathing-time. I burnt his church down, 
and he nearly nabbed me doing it. And I 
might ha' shot him that night at the window 
if I'd loikedy and cleared off all accounts. 
There's the effects of being marciful." 

Martin did not see where, but he was not 
dnxious for argument. 

" I am't all iron, you see," said Sam ; " I 
should be sorry to do anything very bad, 
unless I wor hard-up for a chance of loife — and 
I may be hard-up soon! Ton won't peach 
on me, I know, for all your saying so. You're 
a pretty good sort, and ha' been a friend to 
me, whatever you may be now. You ha' done 
me and my father mony a good turn, and 
I'm not ungrateful for it. P'raps, sir," he said, 
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with a wistful look at Martin, *^jon woan't 
mind thinking of the old man now and then, 
when Vm out of England — ^he ha* been a 
better fayther than I ha' been a son, and 
I know he'll miss me, and go mad or bad. I 
doan't know as I ever thought loike this on 
him before — but you woan't forget him, sir ? " 

" No." 

"That's koind." 

He extended his hand, then drew it hastily 
back again. 

"Noa — ^noa — ^not now!" 

He walked away, then stopped again, and 
pointed to the right. 

"Keep straight on, Martin Chester, till 
you coom to a stone wall, and then follow 
the footpath to the roight — ^it will lead you 
to the high road." 

Martin Chester and Sam Buries went their 
separate ways, Martin doubtful in his mind if 
he had acted fairly to his country's laws in 
not attempting the recapture of his late com- 
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panion. Yet be coald not feel his conscience 
accuse him ; had he been successful in se- 
curing Buries, which was doubtful, the man's 
blood would have been on his head. Let 
him go on his way in his dark ignorance, and 
may the knowledge of what he has escaped 
from make a better man of him. Martin 
Chester was inclined to be merciful that night, 
and he was full of charitable thoughts, as he 
reached the remains of a stone wall, and 
struck into a footpath just discernible in the 
darkness. The high road at last, and, fortu- 
nately for him, only three hundred yards from 
that house which Frank had once christened 
" Turtle Dove Villa " in the lightness of his 
heart. And the light thoughts woidd return 
to all of them now, and his strange story 
have a happy ending ! 

Before the house at last, and with a falter- 
ing step adya;ncing up the garden path. There 
was a bright light in the drawing-room, where 
he had hurled forth his denunciations, and had 
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stood firm against his love and his own feel- 
ings— and where he had turned his picture to 
the wall! 

A few more minutes, and, with God's help, 
he should have made atonement for the past. 
His trembling hand seized the knocker of the 
door, and announced his late arrival. Only a 
minute more, — and then ! 

The door opened, and the maid, whom he 
recognized as an old servant, stood before 
him, looking very much scared at his sudden 
appearance. 

'*Mr. — Mr. Chester!" she exclaimed. 

" Hush — not so loud ! Where is your mis- 
tress ? " 

" In the drawing-room, sir," replied the 
girl—" with Mr. Stone.'' 

" Which Mr. Stone, girl ? " he cried, with 
all his old cruel suspicions coming back with 
a rush to his brain. 

" Mr. Geoffrey Stone." 

He set his teeth and glared wildly at the 
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girL He made one step towards the room, 
then stopped ; and, after muttering that Mr. 
Stone was not to be disturbed on his ac- 
count, turned away and went slowly down 
the steps. 

" When shall I tell mistress you will re- 
turn, sir ? " called the maid after him. 

He answered, " Never, '* without looking 
back, and continued his way, and went along 
the garden path to the high road ; then with 
one hand in his breast, and his head bowed 
abjectly, he bore away his disappointment 
with seven evil spirits worse than the first 
preying on his soul. 

He had been right after all, and Miss 
Cheyne was wrong ! What should a girl 
like her, with so little experience of life, 
know of the dark world? He had been a 
madman to believe in her. 

Grant now that his first great step had been 
taken in the wrong direction, that he had 
been too hard and unyielding, and shown 
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too little appreciation of his wife's true nature, 
what excuse was there for that wife now? 
She knew his objections to Mr. Stone, nay, 
his decided dislike to him; she had heard 
him place that man under ban and interdict, 
and yet he visited her at all hours of the 
day and night. Was he not more of his 
evil genius than Sam Burles's? — had he hot 
been a curse to the parish and to his fellow- 
men since his hateM presence had shadowed 
Tenchester ? 

What did he want at his house at that 
hour ? How dare Ada Chester — his wife still 
— ^receive such a man ? He turned back with 
an oath, and took up his position under the 
clump of trees across the road, from which 
he had watched the house some weeks before. 
He had had enough of Mr. Stone ; that gentle- 
man had had his own way too long, and it was 
time to balk him. If he so forgot his cloth 
as to follow up men's wives, and take ad- 
vantage of their husband's absence to prose- 
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cnte his suit, there was no respect for his 
doth to he shown by Martin Chester. They 
would he man to man now, and the curate 
should not escape him without a struggle. 
He would wait there till Geoflfrey Stone 
came forth, and then let him defend his 
cause if he dared. 

Under the dark trees, and scarcely breath- 
ing to himself, waited Martin Chester to 

> 

revenge his wrongs. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE MEETING. 



The sky grew darker with Martin Chester's 
darker thoughts. The stars became more 
full of holy fire as they shone down on him 
whose evil passions burned more fiercely 
every moment. Nursing his wrongs, and 
brooding over the injuries which, day by day 
and week by week, had made him the 
wretched man he was, he kept his ground 
beneath the shadow of the trees, and watched 
the lighted window-blind. What a long while 
they were together! — what could they have 
to say in all those slow, dragging moments 
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which the muttered curses from his lips could 
not precipitate? 

Half-an-hour since he had begun his watch 
there^ and yet no coming forth of Geoffrey 
Stone. Some late workmen from the mines 
had passed and looked curiously at him ; one 
of the mounted patrol had ridden by in great 
haste, and with his cutlass clanging against 
his horse's sides ; and a junior clerk from his 
own office had nearly swallowed his cigar by 
coming suddenly upon him under the trees. 
But they passed on and left him watching 
under the black sky and the bright stars. 

* Would Geoffrey Stone never come forth ? ' 
he thought^ with a quick stamp of his heel ; 
the night was growing very late, * Ha ! may 
the curse of God fall like lightning on them 
both — ^look there ! ' 

They were standing with their hands 
clasped ; he could see their shadows on the 
blind as he stood with his fists clenched, 
and his chest heaving. 

n2 
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Curse them both for deceiving him and 
blighting his whole life ! God be thanked 
for rescumg him from becoming the dupe 
of a false woman at the eleventh hour ! 
He dashed himself back against the trees and 
brought some leaves — that had withered 
early like his heart — showering down upon 
him. Would he be long now ? — ^if Stone were 
long now — ^he should go raving mad ! 

No^ not long. An age to him, perhaps^ 
but a few short moments to men whose 
lives were not computed by minutes of 
agonizing horror. Geofiey Stone came forth 
at last; and Martin saw he tottered at 
first like an old man, and stopped once with 
his hand to his side. Then he came on again 
with a step more firm, and the click of the 
gate-latch at last assured the watcher that 
his rival was a few yards in advance of him. 

Martin Chester, from his wild beast lau*, 
let the curate proceed some distance in 
advance, before he stepped into the road 
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and followed him. It did not strike him 
as peculiar that the curate had turned 
away from Tenchester; it seemed onlj 
better for his own retributive purpose. 

Greoffirey Stone had not taken this route 
unconsciously ; he was excited, and his brain 
was troubled; he felt he could not return 
to the parsonage yet^ and to his stifling 
room looking on the ruins of St. Jude's. 
He yearned for fresh air, and a free lonely 
place to think of all that had happened in 
the eventful day dying out, and all that lay 
before him in the time to come. 

" We meet again, Geoflfrey Stone, curate 
of St. Jude's ! " was muttered, with an in- 
tensity of hate that roused the young minis- 
ter from his reverie. 

He expected to find Martin Chester at 
his side, but not with that strange look 
and with those fiery eyes. 

"Yes — ^we meet again," responded the 
curate; "I am glad to see you/' 
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" Considering how pleasant have been our 
meetings, and what a deal of satisfaction 
they hare brought to you and me, the re- 
mark is worthy of so false a man." 

"I am glad to see you, Mr. Chester," 
said Geoffrey, taking no heed of the sup- 
pressed rage of his companion; ^^for I am 
glad to seize every opportunity of doing 
good that may be left me, yet a little 
while. I am anxious to show to the best 
of my ability that error of your ways which 
has desolated the home, and made havoc 
with the happiness of a pure-minded 
woman." 

^* Tou are a liar, sir ! " 

Geoffrey Stone turned his dark eyes upon 
his companion, and looked proudly back the 
slander. Even Martin for a moment thought 
he might be mistaken, till the recollections of 
the past mastered him once more. 

"Tou are a liar! It is your deep ac- 
cursed craft that has made every action 
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of your life a lie, and that has desolated my 
home and hi^piness, not that of my wife 
and yonr accomplice I I have been willing 
to believe in her and you, and to-night 
from the Upa of an innocent girl I have lis- 
tened to a wild story that has nearly cast 
me like a love-sick madman at a wanton's 
feet/' 

"Miss Cheyne then has ?" 

"Miss Cheyne has been deceived herself^ 
sir," thundered Martin; "Miss Cheyne and 
I are equally your dupes. Were equally 
your dupes, sir, till to-night ; for this night 
unmasks you : and were your profession 
ten thousand times more holy, I would 
strike ! " 

He raised his clenched hand quickly, 
but Geoffirey Stone caught him by the 
wrist. " Tou are mad and blind, sir — 
beware of what you do. I am only a 
man: like yourself, and have much to 
trouble me.'' 
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A young woman, in a torn plaid shawl, 
met them at this moment, and stood in the 
roadway and looked after them till they had 
passed from her sight. She had heard the 
high words between them, and seen Mar- 
tin Chester's threatening gesture, and she 
went on at last wondering what it was 
all about — till thoughts of a lover of hers, 
known as Samuel Buries, drove other 
people's affairs from her mind. 

Meanwhile the merchant and the minister 
went along the dark road, the minister on 
guard against any attack of Martin. 

" If you raise a hand against me, 
Martin Chester, I may forget myself, and 
strike back — a little to-night may make 
me like yourself, and a little forbearance 
in us both may make us better men." 

*' What did you want with my wife, 
sir? — what right had you to seek her out, 
knowing her husband was not there to 
preserve her from harm ? " 
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" Fatienoe — let me think." 

There was something sad and appealing 
in the tone, and Martin's hand un- 
denched. The curate walked silently on. 
He was a wilful man, and it had always 
been a struggle to conquer his will. He 
had never been inclined to give way 
to threats, and the threat of a blow 
was to harden him, and to shut up his 
heart hermetically. Yet he had sought 
Martin once, and though his good inten- 
tions had been thrust upon himself, his pride 
had not been deeply aroused. And on that 
night he was so strangely different ; he could 
not look on human misery, in any shape or 
form, and not feel willing to alleviate it; 
Ms mind was unsettled, and, as he had 
said a moment since, there was much to 
trouble him. He would be at peace mth, 
all the world that night — especially with 
that man at his side, whom he had in- 
jured for a moment in his thoughts. 
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and whose life he had even helped to blight. 
He had a right to b^ humiliated, for he 
had sinned against God and man. The 
wife of Martin Chester had taught him 
his duty, and that woman — ^the only one 
he had ever loved — was unhappy by his 
act! Yes, he would tell him all — even of 
his last struggle, and his parting words to 
Ada Chester. 

" Mr. Chester," said he, at last, " we 
have but a little while on earth to teach 
peace and godd-will amongst men, and 
both of us have failed in the practice of 
so good a lesson. I will tell you why 
I sought your wife, and I think I will 
prove, even to you, that no better, truer 
woman lives. I only ask your patience — 
when you feel in your heart I lie, strike." 

Geoffrey Stone told his story simply. 
He did not allude a great deal to the 
past, or to the light thrown upon it 
by Margaret Cheyne ; he spoke chiefly 
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of the incidents of that night, of 
his own doubts of the motires that had 
brought Martin and Miss Cheyne together, 
of his visit to Haselton House, and 
Mrs. Chester. What he thought never to 
tell to living man, and that which Mrs. 
Chester had related to him, he briefly re- 
capitulated, and not without emotion, to 
Martin ; and he concluded by the painful, 
humiliating confession of his unworthiness 
and weakness-^-of that one moment, when 
right and wrong were hopelessly confounded, 
and the secret of his life leaped to his 
lips, and betrayed him. 

" It was a moment of passion — weak, 
erring, objectless. And in my madness I 
respected her as a saint far above me, 
and did not wrong her by one word. I 
knew her soul was pure, and there had 
never been a thought traitorous to her 
love and you, and I loved her at that 
moment more for that. And until that 
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moment, Martin Chester, your wife has 
never heard a word from me that P might 
blush at, or that the world might not listen 
to. Do you believe me?" 

'' Yes." 

Geoffirey Stone extended his hand, but 
Martin, with his gaze directed earthward, 
did not see it. He might not have cared to 
take it in his own if he had ; for he had never 
liked the man, and a few moments outpouring 
of his heart was not to sweep away in an in- 
stant the prejudice and hate that he had 
borne towards him. He believed every word 
that he had heard, and he felt himself un- 
worthy — ^felt, too, the danger from which he 
had escaped, and was impressed more than 
he cared to own by the frank avowal of the 
curate. He was anxious to get home, and 
think of it all in the solitude of his own 
chamber, before the day dawned for a better 
life. Yes, from that day, a better life ! 
What he had turned from only an hour since, 
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and killed mth fresh disappointments and new 
suspicions^ he would begin again on the mor- 
row, and cany out hopefully and manfully. 

^' I may be better able to thank you at a 
future day for all that you have said to-night, 
Mr. Stone," said he. ^* I can only ask now, 
— ^forbearance." 

" It is yours. You and I have both been 
weak and erring men, despite our wills of 
iron, which, in our narrow pride, were not to 
be subdued. Good night." 

" Good night. You do not return to Ten- 
chester ? " 

"Not directly.'^ 

The young men parted, and Martin has- 
tened away down the road, past the trees 
under which he had watched and borne such 
malice — ^past the house, looking so still and 
lifeless at that hour, and wherein his neglected 
wife was slowly recovering from her stupor 
in the bedroom where the feeble night-lamp 
flickered. He stopped to breathe one prayer 
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for Ada, the first that had escaped his lips 
for many a day, and then went on again — 
to stop again, and listen to the echoes woke 
up that night by the sharp report of fire- 
arms. 

^^ Poachers in Haselton Park," he thought, 
as he continued his way to Tenchester, too 
full of his own thoughts to remember Sam 
Buries' pistol, the place in which he ]^ad seen 
Buries last, and the road Mr. Greoffi*ey Stone 
had taken. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE ARREST. 



Maetin Chester turned the key of his room 
in the great warehouses in High Street^ and 
walked into his bachelor quarters with a 
sense of lightness he had never experienced 
there before. It had been a wild night, with 
hope, and despair, and hope again, to excite 
him ; and, as he dropped into an arm-chair by 
his bedside, he was conscious of his limbs 
trembling, and of the steadiness of his right 
hand being more than doubtful. Still, he 
felt very light about the heart, although his 
head ached, and his eyes more resembled fire- 
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balls than anything else he could compare 
them to. 

Martin did not feel inclined to rest : sleep, 
in his present excited state, he knew would 
be denied him. He preferred reclining indo- 
lently in his chair, with his thoughts resolving 
themselves into something like order, after a 
stout battle to obtain the mastery, and throw 
all in confusion. 

Yes, he thought the evil days were over 
now, and the new era would begin to-morrow. 
Early to-morrow he would be at Ada's side, 
to forget, forgive, and ask forgiveness. How 
mad and wicked he had been all those latter 
days of his grief, and how blind to what a 
child might see ! He had never placed faith 
in the doctrine of mutual concessions, al- 
though he saw now that without charity, 
without the desire to meet half-way the peni- 
tent, and be met half-way one's self, love 
would be weak, and happiness for ever in 
» vain. 
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Ah! let him take down the great book 
of his fate, and turn over a new leaf — 
away with the blurred^ and torn, and black- 
ened sheets that record so much to shame 
him, and on this fair white page let him 
inite his life anew. And yet the disfigured 
leaves appertaining to the past should not 
be forgotten — ^no, let them remain in the 
volume to teach many a lesson of forbear* 
ance, and by experience warn him of the 
dangers to be shunned. 

He was very happy -^ even inclined to 
be content with his headache and his 
amateur palsy. He wished Frank were in 
tiie warehouse, or any human being that 
he loved or might confide in. He hoped 
Frank would come early that he might tell 
him all, and receive his congratulations be- 
fore he started in search of his wife's love. 
How pleased Frank would be. God bless 
that simple, honest brother of his — he was 
always pleased when good fortune fell to 
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anybody's share^ or friends who had quar- 
relled were reconciled, or lovers' little dif* 
ferences were settled. And Frank would be 
happy now, for the curate of Tenchester 
had made a clean breast of it, and was 
not going to marry Miss Cheyne. Miss 
Chejme and Ada would be sisters then 
in earnest — what a bright little world it 
would be, to be sure ! Frank's villa should 
be built next his own, and his wife could 
always be dropping in to see Ada and him ; 
and then Frank's children, in good time, 
would be running about the lawn with her 
children — ^he could get no further than that 
in the future; he broke down and covered 
his face with his hands. 

A few tears relieved him, and made his 
headache less. Shortly he was on his feet^ 
bustling about the room by the light oi 
his night-lamp, and packing his things in 
his portmanteau ready for hofael 

That packing process was not a hurried 
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one; he liked to stop every minute or two 
and think of the fiiture, as he bad drawn 
it « in his mind's eye," and as we have 
attempted to picture it; and to revel in 
the gladness therein was to make him feel 
happy, and curtail the dark hours before 
morning. 

The nights were not long then, and the 
gray dawn began to shimmer through the 
curtain and shame the lamp for having 
made a night of it, before Martin had com- 
pleted his arrangements and put the key 
of the portmanteau in his pocket. Yes, 
tiie day had come — ^a day to be marked 
with a white stone, he felt assured of that ! 
He extinguished the lamp, and drew the 
blind lip a few inches to look into the 
ftare^. Jl quiet street at that hour, and 
the quiet sky above it loaded with clouds 
that seemed to threaten rain. It should 
hafvp been a sunny day for once — but there 
was iiunshine within him now, and he need 

2 
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fear no more. Under a leaden sky, or a 
blue one, his heart would feel as full and 
beat as warmly. 

He felt more calm in the gray daylight; 
he might be able to snatch half an hour's 
repose in the easy chair now^ and yet he 
scarcely cared to sleep. Might he not wake 
up to find it all a dream, and only 
his old misery, reality? He had turned to^ 
wards the chair, and though the folly of 
the last thought produced a smile, it made 
him pause. 

Pausing and smiling thus at hb super-* 
stitious fears, when a heavy knocking on the 
office-doors startled him, and turned him pale. 
A heavy impetuous knocking at that early 
hour was something new to Tenchester, and 
to the firm of Chester, Grimley and Chester 
a something that had never occurred before 
in its experience. 

Quick to imagine harm, as he had been 
ready to believe, during the last hour, in 
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every conceivable bliss^ he opened his room- 
door, and ran hastily downstairs. He felt 
something strange and awful had happened, 
or he wonld not have been sent for at an hour 
so early. Frank or Ada was ill, and misfor- 
tune was to dog his footsteps to his death-bed ! 
There was no shaking it off; come one hope, 
and its damning antithesis followed as its 
diadow ; from the light evolved darkness, and 
from every blessing that fell upon him came 
the curse to despoil. He felt it was unbar- 
ring the door to let in his death-warrant, 
as his hands removed the heavy fastenings 
one by one. The door open at last, and two 
men standing before him — one, the inspector 
of the county police, a man he knew well, 
and whom he was accustomed to exchange 
**good days" with. The Tenchester bank, or 
his own firm, had been robbed, and his spirits 
went up several degrees I 

" Well, Roberts — any bad news for us ? " 

"I'm afraid so, Mr. Chester." 
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"What is it?" 

" Mr. Geoffipey Stone, the curate, has been 
found murdered on the Tejichester road." 

"Good God!" 

Martin's hands dropped to his side, and the 
face which had been pale before with doubt 
ashmed over in a death-like manner. Geof- 
frey Stone murdered on the high road, and 
he had parted with him but a few minutes 
before — ^had, thank heaven, made his peace 
with him! Then there rose before him the 
figure of Sam Buries, as he had seen him last; 
and there rang again in his ears the report of 
a gun or pistol that he had heard late last 
night. He turned quickly to the inspector. 

"Shot?" 

"Yes," said the inspector — ^^ sJioV^ 

Martin saw the inspector and his companion 
exchange glances, and for the first time a 
suspicion, that he might find it diflBicult to ex- 
plain where he had seen the curate last, fell 
upon his mind. That suspicion was quickly 
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followed by another, more dark and awful 
ihan the last — ^he might be even suspected of 
the deed ! 

" It's a bad job, Mr. Chester/' said Ro- 
berts ; ^^ and it's a hard task for me, knowing 
you so long and well, to have to say it's my 
duty to make you my prisoner." 

"You have a warrant for my apprehen- 
sion ? '' 

" Yes.'' 

"On the suspicion that I have murdered 
Mr. Stone?'' 

"That's it, sir, unfortunately," said Roberts. 

" There is little doubt that that suspicion 
will soon be dispelled," said Martin. " I 
think my own life and character might have 
shielded me from it, at a stage so early." 

" I hope — ay, and I believe it's all a mis- 
take sir; but duty is duty." 

" I would not have you neglect it for my 
sake, Mr. Roberts." 

"You will consider yourself my prisoner?" 
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" Yes." 

^^Do you mind stepping upstairs again 
with me, Mr. Chester?" 

" Not in the least." 

Eoberts went upstairs, followed by Mar- 
tin, the stranger bringing up the rear. It 
was neatly and delicately managed ; but 
Martin felt those men would no more have 
allowed him to precede or proceed them, than 
they would have let him mind the street door 
till their return. They were watchful of his 
every movement : when he crossed to the 
window, the comrade of Roberts stood ready 
to intercept a leap towards it; and had he 
moved another step towards the razor on his 
dressing-glass they would have sprung upon 
him. It was all very like a dream : he could 
scarcely believe that he was standing there, 
arrested for taking away a fellow-creature's 
life, and that the officers were searching for 
further proof to bring the crime home to him I 
It was like a dream ; for another constable 
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rose up as if by magic, and was keeping 
guard at the door when Martin looked round 
again. Roberts searched diligently every 
comer of the room, and then turned to the 
portmanteau, and asked Martin for the key. 

Martin gave him the key, and asked him 
what he expected to find. 

^^ I expect to find nothing, sir ; but, as I 
said before, duty's duty." 

Mr. Roberts' companion here observed, or 
soliloquized — 

" All things packed up to go away — ^hum ! " 

"Ah I that's bad," ejaculated Roberts ; " I'm 
very sorry, Mr. Chester, to say so — but that's 
bad." 

**I " began Martin, when Roberts 

hastily interrupted him. 

"You'd better not talk, sir. I wouldn't 
talk, U* I was you ; it's against the rules, and 
it'll always go against you — you're not bound 
to convict yourself." 

" I am bound to declare my innocence — to 
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protest against the absurdity of this charge/' 
said Martin, warmly. 

^^ Just as you like, sir ; but I wouldn't speak 
if I was you." 

Second thoughts assured Martin that the 
inspector was right. The remembrance of 
trials that he had read convinced him that the 
first words, even of an innocent man, spoken 
in the heat of passion, and under the first 
excitement of arrest, often bear witness against 
him. One word that he had already uttered 
in the suddenness of his surprise he knew 
would rise up, and take fearful proportions 
if there were further evidence of circumstance 
to weave a coil around him — ^that one word 
"aSAo*" which he had uttered, as the con- 
viction of the manner by which Mr. Stone 
had met his death, impressed itself upon him. 

However, there was no help for it at pre- 
sent but prison. He had faith to believe 
there was nothing against him, and the con- 
sciousness of his own innocence strengthened 
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liim, and gave him oourage. He did not^ for 
a moment, feel despair, and he only postponed 
for a few days all the happiness that he 
i&oaght would be^ with the dawn. It was 
an unpleasant business, but law had been too 
snspieious and prematurely alert. His own 
good name, his own past character, ought 
to have preserved him from the charge, but 
he must put up with it now. So Martin 
Chester was taken away hopefully to prison. 

Meanwhile, from the irregular grass border 
that skirted the roads, from the grass-grown 
path facing the private wicket opening on the 
'back of the great park of Lady Cheyne's, 
tiiiey had taken up him who had been shot 
down yesternight. From his life's blood on 
the grass under the roadway they had borne 
him along under the stars, — ^for he had been 
found before the daybreak, — and passed with 
their sad burden into Tenchester, and opened 
the gate of the parsonage, and gone slowly 
up the garden path. 
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They laid him in the room that he had 
quitted only a few hours since^ and left him 
with a more peaceful expression on his marble 
face than he had ever shown in the pulpit 
of St. Jude's. 

And there came to look upon that marble 
face, and touch the marble forehead with 
his lips, a tottering old man, borne up by 
his groom and footman, who had to turn 
their heads aside, and be like children in 
their grief A tottering old man, on whom 
the hand of affliction had fallen too suddenly 
and heavily ever to bring back strength of 
mind or body. A man standing unloved in 
the world, who had lived alone for his son, 
and had made an idol of him. 

And now the hand of the Destroyer had 
dashed the idol to the ground, and the father 
was mourning in the desolateness of his heart 
over all that he had loved, and every hope 
that he had lived fori 

Darken the room, and leave that old man 
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sobbing by his dead son's side — there is no 
comfort on earth in the first moments of a 
father's loss. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



COMMITTED FOR TRUL. 



Another subject for Tenchester townsfolk. 
High Church and incendiarism at St. Jade's 
were all set aside now for the one topic of 
the murder, and the latest evidence that 
had come home to the murderer. People 
appeared to have but one opinion on the 
subject, and only a very few out of the 
number who had known Martin Chester all 
their lives believed him guiltless of the deed. 
There were many to pity Martin, many to 
assert that Geofirey Stone had courted his 
fate by unceasing opposition, by meddling 
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with other men's affairs^ and confessing other 
men's wives — but few to own a belief that 
the hand of Martin was unstained by his 
blood. 

The chain of evidence was strong, and 
when link by link came to be added, Martin 
himself was staggered by the array of facts 
which all seemed to point to his part in the 
one appalling deed. Witnesses rose up to 
confront him, and still further implicate him 
at the inquest, at the examinations — and 
there was nothing save his own word to 
shake the public conviction. The maid- 
servant at his villa, who had opened the 
door to him on the night of the murder, 
was there to depose to his agitation, to his 
inquiries concerning the late visitor to his 
wife— some workmen from the mines had 
seen some one like him half-an-hour after- 
wards hiding beneath the trees across the 
road, and one of his junior clerks * had run 
against him there at a time more late, and 
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could swear to him. Lastly, there rose up 
a formidable witness who, despite her agita- 
tion, her nervousness, her errors under cross- 
examination, appeared to seal the fate of 
Martin Chester. She swore to seeing Martin 
Chester and Geo&ey Stone together, and 
to hearing high words between them as they 
passed her, and to the raising of the hand 
of Martin against the curate, and the curate 
catching Martin by the wrist. She had not 
heard a pistol shot — she cried bitterly here — 
but she had not heard a pistol shot as she 
hoped to see heaven ; and she did not know 
what made her cry, till some one mentioned 
the name of Samuel Buries, and then it 
transpired that she had been Samuel Buries' 
mistress, and knew more than she cared to 
tell about that young gentleman's escape 
from Tenchester gaol. She was not there 
to be talked to about Samuel Buries — ^let 
people mind their own business ; if any one 
wanted to shift the crime on his shoulders. 
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because he had escaped from prison that 
night, they wouldn't have her to help. 
On her oath had she seen or heard of Samuel 
Buries that night? On her oath she had 
heard of him — ^he had gone away to London 
in a cart under some sheep-skins, and she had 
taken some things to the driver for Buries 
half-an-hour before she had met Mr. Chester 
^and Mr. Stone. But the man who had 
driven the horse and cart was not forth- 
coming, and one or two people were in- 
clined to believe Samuel Buries had had his 
ftdl revenge at last. But then the visit of 
Martin to his wife's house, his feigned de- 
parture down the road, his return an^ that 
guilty concealment among the trees, looked 
so bad ; and, however much the last witness 
under cross-examination might confess, there 
was no shaking the statement that she had 
seen the murdered man in company with 
the prisoner a quarter-of-an-hour before the 
shot was fired. Finally, as Martin had feared, 
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CHAPTER I. 



SUSPICIONS. 



Through evU report and good report Frank 
Chester kept to his brother's side, and be- 
lieved in his innocence. Whatever the world 
might say, or people suspect — however stem 
Martin had been, however inveterate or 
jealous — he knew him too well, to believe 
that the curse of Cain was on him. Martin 
had told him every word of the story, 
and Frank knew not a word had been altered. 
Martin's nature had always been a truthful 
one; as a boy at school he had scorned to 
lie to evade his punishment when lying well 
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would have saved him ; and even now, when 
a softer word, a diflferent phrase might have 
placed his conduct, even without a false- 
hood, in a fairer light, he chose the plain 
truth and the hard word in preference. 

Frank was allowed to see his brother 
every day ; and without Frank's cheering 
speeches, and bright presence, Martin's health 
and spirits would have completely broken 
down. Since the examination and his com* 
mittal for trial, Martin in his heart had 
begun to despond ; there was so much to 
be said against him, and so little that he 
could disprove, or bring forward in defence. 
His own story, which could not be circum- 
stantiated, would be treated as his last de- 
spairing clutch at life ; and his meeting with 
Sam Buries and the incident of the pistol, 
set down as a malicious attempt to cast the 
guilt upon another's head. Then there was 
bad news of his wife — ^the knowledge that 
she was dangerously ill at home — the 
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doabt that she herself might believe Geo&ej 
Stone had fallen by his hand^ and the pos- 
sibility of the sad details of the quarrel 
that had parted them being laid before 
th^ world. 

There was some satisfaction^ too^ in know- 
ing the whole world was not against him — 
that Mr. Grimley and Miss Cheyne, each 
of whom had been allowed to visit him, 

believed his story, and thought with Frank 

I 
that the guilty man was still at large. 

Time went on — the Assizes were about to 
open, and the trial for wilful murder of 
Martin Chester to commence. Mrs. Chester 
still remained weak and ill, and all mention 
of the trial was strictly forbidden by her 
physicians. It appeared strange and unna- 
tural to Margaret Cheyne, that day after 
day she should visit the sick woman and 
talk of everything but that which was dis- 
turbing the minds of each, make an eflfort 
at times to discuss lightly passing events, 
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with the shadow of the great event to come 
cast across her path. Mrs. Chester^ propped 
up by pillows in her chair^ could only lay 
and listen^ and smile faintly once or twice 
at the earnest efforts of her new sister to 
interest her ; and Margaret, though she per- 
severed, knew how vain a task it was as 
well as the poor sufferer lying before 
her crushed by the one fact. She would 
have been glad to learn Ada's thoughts 
upon the subject, and whether there were 
any doubts of her husband's innocence keep- 
ing back her strength : and there were 
times she believed less evil might have been 
caused by the whole history's narration. 

Before the trial came on, two events oc- 
curred to keep Tenchester and the world 
beyond Tenchester — ^for there is no more 
fashionable topic than a murder — ^fixed to 
the one subject. A fortnight after the 
funeral of the curate, the Reverend John 
Stone was seized with a fit in the summer- 
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house, from which he never passed aUve. 
His strength, his energy, even his obduracy 
had all failed him after his son's decease; 
and with nothing to live for, he had 
turned from all consolation and grieved 
himself to death. The rector was not in 
his grave, and the news of this first event 
had not become the tidings of last week, 
when a telegraphic message was flashed 
to Tenchester, with the information that 
Samuel Buries was captured and on his 
way to his old quarters. 

" Dead beat it be, now," was old 
Burles's exclamation to Jenny, who had 
taken her place at his side as his daugh- 
ter ; " I moight ha' managed in time to get 
over the loss on him, but God won't ha' 
it." 

•* And they'll try to throw the parson's 
murder on his shoulders — see if they don't. 
Buries," said Jenny ; " those rich, wicked 
lawyers, who are moving heaven and earth 
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* 

to get Martin Chester off, will hang Sam 
for it, if they can/* 

" But they can't, lass.'' 

" The innocent maun't suffer for the 
guilty." 

" No— awful it be, that — *^ said Buries ; 
" Where's the old Bible — what does it say 
aboot it?" 

Jenny found the Bible, and the old man 
put on his spectacles and pored over the 
dog's-eared pages, with Jenny grumbling 
that he was always at his Bible nonsense now. 

*^ Suppose, Jenny, it should be Sam arter 
all, and you or I, or some one else nobody 
knows on, should have guessed it all along, 
and been letting Martin Chester take his 
place — Where's the care for the innocent you 
and I should have then?" 

"Ah, p'raps you're right! Why shouldn't 
stuck-up people suffer now and then?" 

"God says its hard for the rich to go 
to heaven — He can't like 'em much." 
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"P'raps not/' said Jenny, thoughtfully. 

Old Buries sitting at the window of his 
room, down a court near the market, con- 
tinued to pore oyer the Bible, and held the 
book to the little light that filtered firom 
the strip of sky between the two rows of 
poverty-stricken houses. 

" I can't find anything aboot it. I harn't 
been up to my mark with the Bible lately 
— it's been all a mist. I said I'd never 
touch it agin if luck didn't come to Sam; 
but luck did, which shows the good of 
trusting Providence. Sam got clear." 

"Sometimes I wish he hadn't." 

" Wish he hadn't ! " exclaimed Buries, 
" what for ? You doan't think our Sam shot 
the parson?" 

"I doan't know — I doan't see why he 
should get out o' that cart and coom back; 
and if he had a pistol and hated young 
Stone, that's nothing. He wouldn't have 
murdered him." 
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"There's nothing agin Sam now, Jenny 
— ^they know he didn't shoot Stone; and 
Stone being dead, who's to prove he set 
the chnrch afoire. We shall ha' Sam back 
amoong us. Sight it be at last!" 

Old Bnrles tried to assume a cheerful 
aspect, and looked wistfolly at Jenny. But 
Jenny was full of forebodings; Sam had 
not arrived in Tenchester yet, and Sam's 
trials were not over. 

"He'll make an honest woman o' you, 
and you'll live according to God*s law. 
And we'll all try to be better nor we am, 
if we get over this." 

" — And Martin Chester's hung, Buries,' 
starting up like a fury. " K he didn't do 
it, I shouldn't like him hung, even for 
my Sam. I'm a fool of a woman, and 
a sinful woman, and doan't know much 
difference 'twixt right and wrong, but I 
couldn't see an honest man swinging by 
the neck ! " 
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" Sit down, gal — he must ha' done it. 
You saw him last with Stone — he wor jealous 
of him, and thought he wpr arter his wife. 
Jf any think will make one man hanker 
arter the life of another, it's that — I've 
knowed it scores of times. And that Stone 
wor a sneaking, pitifiil scamp, that made 
all on us miserable in our turns. I doan't 
believe the sin for killing him will stand 
out very black agin the man that did it." 

"You'd better go on with your baskets," 
said Jenny, gloomily. 

" Unpossible that be," said Buries, shaking 
his head ; " work bean't handy to a feller's 
hand when there's so much upon his mind. 
And here be Sam lagged — ^it wouldn't ha' 
mattered so much what they ha' said aboot 
Sam at the trial, if he wom't ha' been 
where they could get at him." 

" Doan't say any more — doan't say any 
more," shrieked Jenny, rocking herself to 
and fro, and putting her fingers in her ears. 
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^^ I mami't say this — I maunt say that ! 
Darm it, I had better be damb at once!'' 
cried Buries. 

^'Yon know more about Sam and that 
pistol than you care to tell me, old man." 

" Upon my soul, I doan't," said Buries ; 
"though, if you thought of swearing away 
his life, I wouldn't tell you if I did." 

"There you go again — you don't, and 
then if you did you wouldn't ! " 

"Doan't I tell you Martin Chester did 
it— doan't the law say so, and doan't every 
honest man in Tenchester say the same. 
That Stone told me once, that the curse of 
a bad man falls on his own head; and he 
wished harm to Sam for that little bit of 
bonfire at St. Jude's." 

"Mr. Chester had more cause nor Sam 
to shoot him," said the woman, giving way; 
"p'raps you're right enough. I'll try my 
hardest to believe it. Ah! he must have 
done it! Didn't I hear him at high words 
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and see him double his fist to hit at the 
parson, and Sam did go away in the cart 
under the sheepskins! Did I ever say he 
came back again— has anybody ever thought 
so?" 

And Sam came to Tenchester again in 
the clutch of the law — he was a clumsy 
fellow at concealment, knew nothing of 
LondoUi and had been lost therein. He 
had, as a last refiige, gone on board an 
emigrant ship, where he was to work his 
passage out to Australia, and make himself 
generally useful; but before his opportuni- 
ties for usefulness dawned, the London de- 
tectives had strengthened their claim to be 
considered the sharpest fellows in the world, 
by fastening on one they had only had 
the pleasure of knowing by hearsay. 

Sam was marched through the town tri- 
umphantly, and all Pleasant Street turned 
out to do him honour, and follow in the 
rear of the official cortege — a long proces- 
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sion of mourners. Sam was taken back to 
Tenchester Gaol, and put in a cell where 
the opportunities for a display of his me- 
chanical abilities would be limited, and his 
time for reflection over his sins somewhat 
extensive. 

Very little was said about the death of 
Geoflfrey Stone, and very little curiosity 
Sam Buries showed respecting it. He was 
more concerned about the fire at St. Jude's, 
and how the law was going to bring it home 
to him. He blustered a great deal concern- 
ing his innocence, and the right he had as an 
innocent man to escape an unjust incarcera- 
tion, and evade an examination which only 
" urgent private affairs " had hindered him 
attending. 

" He didn't see why he should stand 
any more nonsense," was his remark; "he 
had been set upon for a black sheep — ^the 
parson had marked him out as a bad 'un, 
and tried all he could to make him bad — 
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that's what he had. As for firing a church, 
he was as innocent as a unborn babby, 
and everybody knowed it." 

Sam Burles's examination came on a few 
days before the trial of Martin Chester, 
and the law was puzzled what to do with 
him. There was little doubt that his hand 
had been raised against St. Jude's, but the 
few words in support of the charge given 
by Geoflfrey Stone on his sick-bed, unwit- 
nessed and without being sworn to, were 
hardly evidence. It would not be just to 
commit a man upon a charge so vague; 
the curate might have been mistaken, and 
the officer who had heard only a few words 
from Mr. Stone, might have interpreted the 
invalid's assertion incorrectly, so there was 
left no case for the prosecution. 

The magistrate waa very sorry that the 
sudden death of Mr. Geoffi-ey Stone had, 
perhaps, allowed the real ofiender to escape 
scot-free ; but there was no help for it — 

q2 
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Samuel Buries must shine forth to the world 
Not Guilty. As for the escape from prison, 
and the damage done to the county gaol, he 
would take time to consider what punish- 
ment was sufficient for the act, seeing that 
the man had since been proved innocent, 
from lack of evidence. The magistrate 
would take time for judgment — ^that is, he 
and his clerk would ransack the law books 
for a precedent, and, failing one, would write 
to the Secretary of State. Meanwhile, Samuel 
Buries was remanded ; and, after three or four 
days' more durance vile, was acquitted, and 
subpoenaed the same night as a witness /(?r the 
prosecution in the great trial coming oflf at 
Tenchester. 

Sam was inclined to start to London once 
more : he had a horror of a witness-box, and 
he had heard some awful accounts of cross- 
examination. He could not guess what judge 
or jury wanted to get out of a man who had 
nothing to say ; and if it was for the prose- 
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cation, why he didn't wish any hann to 
Martin Chester — and so he was off. 

" Theyll swear you shot the parson if you 
roon away/' said Buries. "They ha' been 
trying to make out you did it, all along." 

"Ha' they?" said Sam, laconically. 

"They say you had a spite agin him." 

"Eoight it be, as you say, old man." 

"But you didn't do it?" asked Jenny, 
who had been listening to the dialogue with 
her head against the mantel-piece, and her 
ohair tilted into a dangerous, slant-wise posi- 
tion. 

"Ay, say you didn't do it, and ease the 
lass's mind, Sam." 

Sam's temper, as we have before hinted, 
was not the best in the world, and oppo- 
sition irritated him. If Jenny thought he 
had shot Geoffrey Stone, why, let her; if 
it would ease her mind to know he didn't, 
he wouldn't say anything to ease anybody's, 
mind, without he liked. His father and the 
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girl seemed both very anxious that he should 
not leave them till the trial was over, and he 
was more anxious, in consequence, to shake 
the dust of Tenchester from his iron-clamped 
boots. 

" What's your reason, Sam, if you're inno- 
cent?" asked Jenny. 

"Ay, reason it be," said Buries. 

" I'll tell you two on 'em. You may be- 
lieve it or not, as you loike. . First, Martin 
Chester's done me more nor one good turn 
in his loife : ' he did one for me the night I 
broke out of quod. I met him in Haselton 
Park, and he let me go, and said nothing, 
though he wom't afraid of a bullet through 
him. He did more nor that, too ! " cried 
Sam, with flashing eyes — " He promised to 
take care of you if I got away, and help 
you fro' feeling lonely-like without me ! " 

"Martin Chester promised that?" 

"Martin Chester." 

"Odd it be! But"— and the old man 
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looked up suddenly — "you can't say any- 
think to hurt him?" 

" I doan't know- — ^I can't say — I'd rather 
be off, and not give the lawyers the chance." 

" And the second reason, Sam ? " said the 
girl, who had been paying very earnest atten- 
tion to this discourse. 

" Is, that I'm tired on you both, and you 
especially." 

And, with this complimentary rejoinder, 
Sam Buries snatched up his rabbit-skin cap, 
and strode into the street, leaving Jenny in 
a passionate abandonment of grief, and Buries 
with his head between the leaves of the Bible, 
crying over Lis favourite texts. 

Sam Buries marched down Pleasant Street 
and High Street at a very rapid rate, till his 
acute perceptions assured him that a slim, 
round-shouldered man was keeping him con- 
stantly in sight. He had first suspected this, 
from suddenly stopping and looking over his 
shoulder, and finding that man slacken his 
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pace^ and then direct his attention to the con- 
tents of a shop window; and when he dis- 
covered the same round-shouldered individual 
behind him as he wound up the hill towards 
the railway station, Sam turned back again, 
and gave up leaving Tenchester as the worst 
of two evils. 

He felt the liberty of the subject out- 
raged by this watch on his proceedings ; 
but, considering all circumstances, he would 
pocket the affiront and say nothing. He 
would go home and bully his father, and 
kick Jenny if she " sarsed " him I His 
feelings were at explosive point, and he 
must find vent in some manner satisfactory 
to himself, if not conducive in all respects 
to perfect harmony. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE FIBST TWO DAYS OF THE TRIAL. 

The day of the great trial at Tenchester 
Assizes dawned at last, and there was high 
holiday at Tenchester. The public-houses 
in the neighbourhood of the Assize Court 
droye a roaring trade all day ; men out 
of work spent their time in hanging round 
the Assize Court, with women and children 
from Pleasant Street, and women and chil- 
dren who had trudged from adjacent vil- 
lages to learn the earliest news. Men in 
work scamped business that day, and took 
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two hours for dinner; and several of the 
colliers struck, and declined business at any 
price. There was an extra sprinkling of 
fruit-stalls about the open space before the 
Court ; and one enterprising man with penny 
bottles of ginger-beer, would have made his 
fortune if the bottles had not burst so in 
the sun. 

Inside, the Court was crowded, and men 
and women were wedged together in a mass 
dying for fresh air, but preferring death by 
inches to losing a good place for which 
they had sat up half the night. Favoured 
ones were being smuggled in by cards, or 
by covert bribes' to fee-loving officials, al- 
ways willing to find room for gentlemen 
with half-crowns in their hands; and a few 
of the blessed— -of a higher order of aris- 
tocracy than Nature's — were on the bench 
near the Judge. The lawyers and "the 
writing men," as the country people called 
them, were at the tables below ; and Martin 
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Chester, very pale and calm, stood at the 
bar a prisoner charged with murder. 

Murder ! The trees beyond the open win- 
dows might have been rustling the name, 
and the bee that had strayed in and was 
"worriting" the nose of a reporter might 
be humming it to itself. 

The trial began, and the counsel for the 
prosecution rose and dashed into the case, 
with an eloquence and earnestness that 
showed how much more he cared to make 
an effective speech for the papers, than for 
the prisoner's innocence or guilt. Let him 
charge home and gain the verdict from that 
jury yonder, and so many more hundred 
guinea briefs for him in this world ! 

People in London would be looking for 
his speech to-morrow and discussing the 
merits of his argument, and his future de- 
pended upon it as much as Martin Ches- 
tjer's. He did not care one tittle whether 
tjhe prisoner were really guilty or innocent. 
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I have said; bat he cared to see the black 
cap on the Judge's head — ^the sign of his own 
success. 

Martin heard the old story again, and 
listened heart-sick to the grim detail of 
all the accidents and chances that had 
placed him in the felon's dock; and to the 
ingenious manner in which this orator pieced 
them together, and tinted them here and 
there with suppositions of his own, that - 
gave a darker shading to the facts, and 
startled him with their distinctness. Martin 
could almost believe that he was reaUj' 
guilty, and that God had mercifully de- 
prived him of the memory of the act. For^ 
a moment he glanced towards the jurymen, 
as if to read on their faces what impression, 
the counsel for the prosecution had piade;; 
and then, ashamed of the action as betray- 
ing too much fear, he looked away again- 
before he had time to read his chance^^ 
there. 
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It was a long speech, and it was striking 
twelve when the last words of the speaker 
were rin^ng in his ears — calling on the 
jury to condemn him from the unmis- 
takable proofs of guilt to be shortly laid 
before them, proofs which had been ma- 
terially strengthened since the prisoner's 
committal. 

The first witness called was his wife's 
senrant, who testified to his excitement, to 
his inquiries respecting who was in the 
house with Mrs. Chester, to the bitter 
^* Never J ^ and the dark looks with which 
he had gone away. The woman had been 
a faithful servant of the house of Chester, 
and any remark elicited from her that seemed 
to influence her master's fate brought the 
tears raining down her cheeks. The ex- 
amination was long and severe, and exposed 
her key-hole propensities, and drew from 
her all that she had learned from that 
source, which was sufficient to show that 
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Martin Chester and his wife had lived un 
happily together, and parted with man 
angry words. 

Martin's counsel could not turn the scale 
in his client's favour from this witness ; 
she testified readily enough to the natural 
goodness of heart of Martin Chester, but 
she could not disprove that he was an un- 
yielding man, hard and severe at times, and 
inclined to let nothing balk him. The wit- 
nesses who had appeared at the first examin- 
ation followed — ^the working men who had 
seen him beneath the trees, the clerk from his 
warehouse who had been strolling late about 
the lanes, and who, it was found out by cross- 
examination, had had an assignation that night 
with Mr. Grimley's parlour-maid. These 
damning evidences seemed to sink into the 
heart of every listener, and the judge was 
busy at his notes, checking one by one the 
links that formed the complete whole, and 
which would strike with terrible force in the 
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final samming ap. The crowd in the Court 
looked grave, for it was evident the das- 
tardly murder had been brought home to 
Martin Chester. To go away, return, and con- 
ceal himself for revengeful purposes amongst 
the trees; there only wanted one more proof 
to decide the wavering, and that Jenny 
Estfield stood forth to give. 

When she had deposed to meeting the 
carate and Mr. Chester together, and to 
hearing the high words between them; to 
noting the raised hand of the accused, and 
the defensive attitude of the man afterwards 
found murdered on the high-road, murmurs 
ran through the Court that there was great 
difficulty in checking. 

A cross-examination similar to that which 
Jenny had been treated with before Mar- 
tin's committal followed; and Jenny got 
bewildered in her after-statements con- 
cerning Samuel Burles's journey to 
London, and by a few evasive answers 
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shook, to a certain extent, the case for the 
prosecution. 

It was the dosk of evening when the 
witness was allowed to leave the box, and 
the judge adjourned the trial till the mor- 
row. The judge withdrew, the lawyers ga- 
thered up their papers and went out laugh- 
ing together — ^the half-baked public streamed 
into the street, and spoiled the profits of 
the Tenchester HeraJdj by retailing all the 
news on kerb-stones, round the pens in the 
market-place, and over sundry mugs of ale 
in bar-parlours and tap-rooms; and the pri- 
souer, closely guarded, went back to his 
lonely cell, and to his gloomy forebodings 
of the morning. 

The second day of the trial saw the 
Court, if possible, more crowded than the 
first. There were a few new faces 
amidst the mass ; but the experience of 
heat and pressure had not deterred the 
greater number of yesterday's sight-seers. 
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One old man who had been the earliest 
to rush in when the doors were opened the 
'previous day, was again at his post in the 
foremost row, and had been up half the 
ifight to get there. His son, Sam, was 
-to be put in the witness-box, and he was 
very anxious to hear his statement, and 
see how the lawyers would serve him. 

When silence in the Court had been ob- 
tained with some difficulty, and Martin was 
aigain prepared for the "worst, the name of 
-** Margaret Cheyne " was called out in the 
Court, and re-echoed along the passages. 

Miss Cheyne stepped into the witness-box 
and stood prepared for all interrogatories. 
The counsel for the prosecution had expected 
great things £rom this witness; she was 
Mrs. Chester's friend, and knew more of the 
Chester troubles than most people, but the 
prosecution was doomed to disappointment. 
She could only honestly depose to the love 
existent between Martin and Ada, and to the 
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better feelings in Martin's heart towards the 
wife from whom he had separated. He had 
left Miss Cheyne on the night of the murder 
full of hope in a better life for himself and 
his wife, and the counsel was more anxious to 
get rid of this witness than the legal gentle- 
man retained for the defence, who seized his 
advantage, and kept Miss Cheyne in the 
witness-box, and made stock for Martin 
Chester. 

The tide seemed inclined to turn — ^for there 
was no mistaking Miss Cheyne's earnestness — 
when there was a stir amongst the crowd, 
and no indignant call for " Silence in the 
Court ! " could stop for a moment the loud 
murmuring. 

Martin turned his face toward the spot 
whence the noise proceeded, and saw the 
people make way for a slight figure that ad- 
vanced with feeble steps to the front, leaning 
on the arm of one who appeared to be a maid- 
servant. There was no mistaking that figure, 
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though to Martin it was like one that had 
risen from the dead — ^the figure of his lost 
wife Ada ! 

Ada Chester took her place by the side of 
Bichard Buries, who neither looked in her 
direction, nor appeared to have remarked the 
stir amidst the people at his side. How white 
she was, and what a difficulty Martin had in 
keeping down the great crj in his heart at 
seeing her. 

"My doing, my doing!" he muttered; 
" and she braves all to come and see me once 
again.'' 

Their eyes met for a single instant, and 
that sad glance, telling of so much sorrow, 
and yet of so much love, nearly unmanned 
him. He turned away his agitated face, and 
looked towards the judge. In that one look 
he had seen enough to assure him she be- 
lieved him guiltless of the crime ; and he felt 
he could even bear the sentence " Guilty '' 
now, and not feel wholly desolate. 

b2 
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It was soon known throughout the Court 
that Mrs. Chester had braved all opposition, 
all medical advice, and left her sick-bed for 
that one sight of her husband ; and her appear- 
ance there woke up more sympathy for 
Martin than that evidence in his favour which 
the prisoner's skilful counsel was extracting. 

Ada paid great attention to the evidence, 
and for more than an hour kept her place by 
Richard Buries, with her great eyes turning 
from the counsel to Miss Cheyne and back 
agaiuy never losing sight of the last speaker, 
save to glance timidly once or twice towards 
the prisoner. Once the maid-servant leaned 
forward and whispered something, and Ada 
shook her head impatiently. 

Before the examination was at an end, a 
cry from Martin checked for a few moments 
the progress of the trial. 

" See to her, she is fainting!" rang through 
the Court, and at the same instant Ada 
dropped. A slight scream from the woman 
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who had caught Ada in her arms, and then, 
by dint of a little compression, room was 
made for Mrs. Chester to be borne from the 
Court to the carriage waiting outside, and 
Martin watched her till the people closed in 
again, and shut her from his sight. Was it 
for ever? — or would a day or two see the 
' end of his trial and the beginning of better 
times ? And yet that face was very pale and 
deathlike — spoke niore of heaven than earth 
to him ! 

And that one natural cry of Martin's, 
evincing all the old love for the wife, 
helped still more to interest the world of 
Tenchester in his favour, than even the 
glowing speech of the counsel for the de- 
fence on the third day of the trial. Yes, 
there was another day of suspense for 
Martin, the rest of the second day being 
devoted to the examination of the re- 
maining witnesses for the prosecution, the 
discoverer of the body, the surgeon, the 
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men who had arrested Martin, Mr. Grimley, 
a gamekeeper of Lady Cheyne's, and 
Samuel Burlea. 

Mr. Grimley had only to depose to the 
scene in the confessional, and to Martin's 
excitement concerning it, which was a 
story that everybody had tired of. It 
did not show any malice prepense of the 
prisoner's, only an honest indignation at 
the encroachments at St. Jude's. Get 
out of that witness-box as quickly as you 
can, old gentleman, and let us have some- 
thing fresh. 

Robert Jones, gamekeeper to Lady 
Cheyne, deposed to leaving his cottage 
early on the evening of the murder. Was 
positive that a pair of pistols, loaded, 
hung over the mantelpiece when he left 
the house. On his return discovered the 
cottage had been entered and one pistol 
taken away. Had not seen the pistol 
since. The evidence of Robert Jones did 
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not appear to ' affect the prisoner in any 
way, unless proofs were forthcoming of 
Martin having been seen in the vicinity 
of the gamekeeper's cottage. Call Samuel 
Buries. 

Samuel Buries slouched into the wit- 
ness-box accordingly, and looked round 
him with a very unamiable expression of 
countenance. He did not know what they 
wanted with him there, and he felt un- 
comfortable. He would take his oath to 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth; but if he could 
get off easily, or help Martin Chester 
easily with a good round lie, he did not 
intend to be very nice about it. On 
the night of the 14th of June he 
escaped from Tenchester gaol. He did 
not escape for any particular reason, save 
that he had an objection to gaol; he was 
perfectly satisfied of his innocence, but he 
thought he would like to get away and 
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save parson Stone and everybody else un-- 

• 

necessary trouble. He escaped before dark^ 
because there was a chance of getti 
away, there being a disturbance with 
refractory prisoner at the other end of th 
prison. Which road did he take? — No 
road at all ; he struck into Tenchester 
Park, where he hid till nightfall. Did he 
meet anyone in the park? Sam hesitated. 
Did he meet anyone in the park? was 
the question asked a second time, in a 
peremptory tone, that made Master Burles's 
blood boil, and fire him with a propensity 
to punch the counsel's head and swear 
at him. 

" No ! '' said Samuel Buries, at last. 

He had no particular reason for the false- 
hood, but he thought the lawyer extremely 
anxious to prove he did meet some one, 
and he was not inclined to satisfy his 
curiosity. Of course the less he saw of 
Martin Chester the better, and so he 
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uttered the No stoutly, and rejoiced in the 
counsers crest-faUen expression of visage. 

He was on his oath remember. The 
question was repeated for the third time, 
and he said No again. He would swear 
he did not meet Martin Chester ? — Certainly 
he would. He might stand down then? 
No, he might not stand down yet ; the 
counsel for the defence of Martin Chester 
was on his legs, and eying Sam intent- 
ly. Here was a rare chance to turn 
the scale, and direct attention in a new 
direction. 

How long was he in Tenchester Park? 
— Some hours. Till dark? — Yes. Did he 
keep to one place? — ^Almost. Did he re- 
member some one calling him as he came 
out of the gamekeeper's cottage ? Sam stared 
at this question — it threw him off his 
guard at once. He did not remember 
anybody calling him there. He remem- 
bered going into the cottage? — ^Yes. 
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Great sensation in Court, and much wh:^^' 
pering, which had to be checked by ste^ -^' 
torian demands for " Silence ! '' All eyes c^^^^ 
Samuel Buries, who, now aware of the tra^^^? 
into which he had fallen, stood and grouu-^^^^ 
his white teeth, and turned purple with rag^^"3®* 

What did he go into the cottage for? — T^*^^^ 
see the time. He did not take away » ^ 
pistol ? — Damned if he did. (Prisoner calleci^ '^ 
to order by the Judge, and threatened witl 
summary punishment for contempt of Court.)' 
On his oath he swore that ? — Yes. At whal 
hour did he leave the park ? — At a late hour^ — 
— he could not tell exactly. Did he cross 
the park and come out near Martin Chester's 
villa? — No. Did he meet any one on the 
road ? — No. Did he go to London in a 
cart, under a pile of sheep-skins ? — ^Yes. 
Would he swear he did not leave the cart 
that night ? — Yes. He might stand down. 

The remaining witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion were examined, and the day closed a 
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little more hopefiilly for Martin. Still he 
would not delude himself with hope — ^the 
scales might have turned a little in his fa- 
vour, but what a mass of circumstantial evi- 
dence there was to weigh down before the 
twelve grave-faced men, who were his Destiny, 
could say " Not Guilty." Were he to change 
places with a juryman to-morrow, and hear 
such evidence against the man as he had 
heard against himself, he felt he could not 
on his oath give a fair verdict of acquittal. 
Martin, however, in his great trouble, was 
not selfish ; the image of his sick wife 
troubled him more than the uncertainty of 
the future, and he was allowed to see his 
brother Frank, and hear the latest news 
of her. 

"She is suffering from the shock, of 
course," said Frank, " and to-day's effort 
has been almost too much for her ; but still 
she's better than I expected, Martin, and 
that is saying a great deal." 
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"She is a brave woman!" 

" There will be no more quarrels when,^ 
this trouble has been surmounted^ Martin." 

"Ah I — wherij^ responded Martin. 

Frank was too sanguine concerning the 
result of the trial ; he thought judge and 
jury must have his feelings and his sym- 
pathy with the accused — ^be as equally con- 
vinced of Martin's innocence, despite the 
strange chances that seemed to point to 
Martin as the murderer. Had Martin been 
sanguine at this time, Frank Chester's affir- 
mation of better days would have been more 
doubtful policy. But his earnest assurance 
of Martin achieving a victory over his ac- - 
cusers, lightened perhaps a little the brother's 
despondency; and though it gave him no 
hope in the result, yet it strengthened his 
courage to endure, knowing the one or two 
true hearts who would trust him to the last. 

Would to-morrow be the last? — see the 
end of all hope for him, and consign him 
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the scaffold on the roof of that gaol in 
rhich he was a prisoner? What were the 
welve men locked away from home and 
'ife and children, till the trial was over, 
linking of the case? — did his position sit 
eavily upon them, or did they treat it. as a 
ung of every day, and dismiss it from their 
loughts when they retired from the jury 
ox ? Pshaw ! — ^he would think no more of 
imself ; in the silence and darkness of that 
arrow cell let him kneel to his Maker and 
ray that the health and strength of his 
oror suffering wife might be mercifully re* 
bored. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ISSUE OF THE TRIAL. 

The third day. The same idleness and gos- 
siping about the streets, the same brisk 
trade in beer and spirits at the publio- 
houses, the same crowd round the Assize 
Court, the same scene within doors, where the 
judge, jury, prisoner, witnesses, lawyers, and 
representatives of the people and the press, 
were formally assembled. Even the tall gray- 
haired man was there, in the old place; 
and his presence in the one spot — always 
foremost, always attentive to the progress of 
the evidence — had rendered him a familiar 
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otject at the trial. His son Sam, of whom 
he had seen nothing smce yesterday, and who 
had spent the night in the tap-room of the 
" Peaceful Rest/' drinking perdition to law- 
yers, had got over his examination after a 
fashion ; but Jenny Estfield was suddenly 
required as a witness for the defence, and 
the old man had taken his place at the doors 
before daylight, and been the first to tumble 
his way in to his usual place. 

Jenny Estfield was the first witness called 
by Martin's counsel, after a long and telling 
^ech, in which, with more confidence, per- 
haps, than he really felt, he told the whole 
story as Martin had related it, and expressed 
his power to dispel every suspicion at- 
tempted to be thrown upon the prisoner. 
He believed he could show that the perpe- 
trator of the deed was still at large, and that 
a man, innocent in act or thought, stood be- 
fore them at the bar. He would call Jenny 
Estfield again. Jenny came reluctantly into 
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the witness-box, and looked wistfully towards 
old Buries, and from Buries to the judge, at 
whose fixed gaze she cast down her eyes. 
Jenny was more nervous thaa usual, and the 
very uncertainty of the shape her examina- 
tion might take, kept her perplexed. Martin's 
counsel would remind her she was on her 
oath — would remind her of the awful sin of 
swearing away the life of an innocent man, 
or of keeping back some portion of a truth 
which might save him from the gallows. 
Wh€re had she been on the night of the 
1 4th of June ? — For a walk. On her oath, 
had she seen Samuel Buries that night?— 
No answer. With the consciousness of God 
listening to every word she uttered, would 
she deny having met him in Haselton 
Park? — She had not met Jiim in Hasel- 
ton Park. Where had she met him? — ^No 
answer, and great excitement in the Court; 
the counsel ,for the prosecution seeing 
many hundred guinea briefs fading into 
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thin air, and the judge calling on her to 
reply. 

" As I hope to God ! '' exclaimed the girl, 
at last, ^' I met him too far away to do the 
mnrder ! It was two mile away, and he 
was going in the other direction, towards 
Meldon/' 

"You stated in former evidence that you 
took some things for him — was that a fact ? '^ 

" Yes/' 

'^And gave those things into the hands 

of a man departing from Tenchester market 

with sheep-skins ? '' 

" Yes/' 

"How did you know where to meet the 

man ? — or that the man had any knowledge 

of Samuel Burles's whereabouts ? " 

" The man knew Sam had escaped — Sam 
had sent him for the things, and some money 
—all I had.'' 

"And, after giving those things and the 
money, and learning from the man where 
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Buries would be at a certain time, you went 
in search of him ? " 

" Yes." 

"And had a long interview?'', 
. "No — a short one.". 

" On the subject of Mr. Geoflfrey Stone ? " 

" No ! " cried the woman, energetically — 
"on the subject of taking me to London, 
and not leaving me after all he'd promised, 
and all I'd done for him ! Not a word of 
Geoflfrey Stone, by God! He never harmed 
a hair of his head ! " 

" And Samuel Buries would not take yoa 
to London?" 

"No." 

"And you saw him go oflf in the cart 
with the sheep-skins?" 

" Yes." 

"But the cart with the sheep-skins was 
proceeding on the London road, and you have 
just told us you parted with Sam, who was 
making for Meldon." 
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Jenny panted, and glared at the counsel, 
and clutched at the sides of the witness-box. 

"That was afterwards," she murmured. 

" Afterwards ? '' 

"Yes. The patrols were galloping about, 
and Sam fearing they would search the 
cart, thought he would go on first to 
Meldon." 

"What did he want with you again?" 

"To tell me not to fret about him — 
that he wom't worth it. That he couldn't 
take me with him then, without being ^ 
sure to be caught, and that he would 
?mte to me when he reached London — 
which he didn't." 

" How far was the spot where your 
last interview took place from Haselton 
Park?" 

" About a mile." 

" What was the name of Samuel Burles's 
accomplice ? " 

" She did not remember." 

s2 
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" Was it Wnton ? '' 

"She was not certain/' 

Call John Wilton. 

The news that strong evidence was 
rising against Samuel Buries spread from 
the Court into the town ; and Samuel 
Buries, who had been hanging about the 
streets, felt inclined to set out on a long 
walk, and not come back agam. But that 
would make everybody think he had shot 
Mr. Geoflfrey Stone, and those who were 
watching him already — he was sure he 
was watched — ^would immediately lay hands 
on him. Besides, an honest man could 
live suspicion down, and he was honest 
as the day! 

John Wilton, a buUet-headed man in a 
butcher's blue smock, came with great 
alacrity into the witness-box. He was 
engaged in the markets ; he remembered 
the 14th of June very well ; he had to 
carry a load of sheepskins to Banks, the 
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tanner's, twenty miles on the London road. 
He was running across the park, against 
the laws, to make a .short cut to the 
market, when Sam Buries hailed him. 
£new Sam Buries very well ; had attended 
cock-fights and rat-hunts with him. Was 
present at a supper-party the night of 
Sam's release from prison, when Sam had 
vowed vengeance against Geofiey Stone, 
and expressed a wish "to do for him.'' 
Was glad to see him in Haselton Park, 
and ofiered to give him a lift later in 
the evening, if he liked to hide under 
the sheepskins. Carried a message to Jenny 
Estfield. Later in the evening, took up Sam 
Buries, who went a little way with him, till 
he heard the patrols galloping about the 
roads ahead, and asking too many questions 
of the passers by. Pulled up and 
advised Sam' Buries to get out, and saw 
Sam Buries run back after Jenny Estfield, 
who had come to see him off. Remembered 
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that Sam Buries had a pistol with hirn^ 
because he took care of it till Sam got 
out of the c^i; again. Rather an old- 
fashioned pistol, and . he should say the 
fellow one to that which was produced. 
Gould not account for giying up his situation 
the night after the murder, and proceeding 
at once to London. Fancied change' of 
air perhaps. 

John Wilton was subjected to a severe 
cross-examination ; but there was little further 
to elicit from him, and he kept to the 
main truths of his story with a persistence 
there was no shaking. 

There was little doubt which way the 
tide was turning now ; the jury seemed 
to breathe with greater freedom, and the 
crowd in the Court began to whisper 
Samuel Burles's name more often. The 
counsel for the prosecution appeared to 
think the evidence of no weight, but the 
legal gentleman for the defence wore a 
complacent smile. 
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The evidence in support of Martin's 
character and previous habits was sup* 
pressed or hurried over by the defence — 
time must not be left to weaken the im- 
pression of the two first witnesses that 
day. One important fact was added by 
the last witness, the servant of a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood : he had heard 
the pistol-shot as he was riding towards Ten- 
chester, and remembered passing a moment 
afterwards a man unlike Martin Chester. 
Could swear in height and figure he did 
not resemble Mr. Chester, but did not see 
his face. Did not go back when he heard 
the shot ; had often heard shots before 
in Haselton Park, which was much 
patronized by poachers. 

During the summing up of the judge not 
Bi whisper was heard, or a paper rustled ; 
andi Martin felt how much the evidence of 
thiki day had tald in his favour by the im- 
portance attached to it by the judge. There 
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was hope in the judge's words, and he felt 
his heart beating a little quicker as the jury, 
one by one, retired from the Court. Some 
whispering after the jury had retired, and 
one or two bets, with odds in Martin's favour^ 
from speculative gentlemen who had monej 
to invest. Old Buries kept his place in the 
foremost row, and neither moved nor spoke. 
He was looking straight across at Martin, 
and did not turn his head till the murmur- 
ing at his side apprised him of the jury's 
return. 

"How say you, gentlemen, do you find 
the prisoner guilty or not guilty?" 

"Not Guilty." 

Old Buries gave vent to a shout which 
startled all within the Court, and drew the 
attention of all upon himself. 

"That's death to Sam! He'll be mur- 
dered ! Let me pass," he muttered inco- 
herently, as he fought a passage for him- 
self with his clenched hands, and sent 
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yonnger and stronger men reeling right 
and left. 

But the crowd within the Court, the pri- 
soner at the bar, the judge upon the bench, 
the triumphant and defeated counsel, had 
something else to think of than the eager- 
ness of one man to escape into the free air ; 
and Buries went unmolested on his way 
to warn his son of danger. 

" Not Guilty ! '' 

** Thank God!'' murmured Martin, and 
he looked upon the ground to hide the emo- 
tion visible on his face. Thank God not alone 
for his escape, but for the new life' opening 
unto him ; where, taught by the stem lessons 
of the past, he might seek out his wife, and 
become a better man and truer husband! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OLD BURLES BURNS HIS BIBLE. 

Old Buries pushed his way through the 
crowd assembled in the open space before 
the Assize Court, and made his way, with 
ail possible haste, to his rooms near Pleasant 
Street — ^to which low quarters the reader has 
been already conducted, let us hope not Tety 
much against his will. It was sundown when 
Buries pulled the string that hung from the 
centre of the door, and admitted himself 
into his apartments. The room was always 
dark at sundown ; the gaunt houses, two 
yards in front, excluded light as well as 
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air, ; and the strip of sky high up across 
the house-tops seemed more for ornament 
than use after the sun had passed meridian. 
Turning from the broad streets into his little 
room, it seemed nigh dark to Buries, and 
he called out ^^ Sam, Sam !" twiiCe, as if 
doubtful whether his hopeful offspring were 
in hearing or not. 

Sam was not in hearing, and there was 
no sign of Jenny. The old man having 
Ibund that out at last, smote the rickety 
deal-table with his band, and gave vent to 
an oath worthy of Sam himself, 
e ^^ Alas I the way it be," he said, in a 
loud soliloquy ; '^ out of the way and at the 
devil's game when he be wanted most, and 
when another hour may be too late. And 
Jenny, too — I can't expect to see h6r here 
again. She's hanged the boy — she ^nd that 
cursed Wilton — ^may she die the death of a 
dog ! " 

He dropped into the cane-bottomed chair 
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near the window, and leaned his head upon 
his hands a moment ; then he sprang up 
with remarkable celerityi pitched his cap to 
the other end of the toom, and groped for 
a box of Incifers and a candle in a ginger- 
beer bottle on the mantelpiece. Having 
found the lucifers and lighted the candle, 
he took the dog's-eared Bible, drew his chair 
before the empty grate, and placed the extem- 
porary candlestick on the hob. 

" It's not a bit o' good. I ha' done my 
best — I ha' done my worst, and the long run 
makes it all the same! Devil a bit nearer 
to what's right, or to affording an old man 
what it calls comfort, peace of mind, or 
righteousness. I ha' done with it. I wor a 
fool to think it'd ever do me good — a book 
I couldn't imderstand, and that no one would 
explain." 

He had torn out half-a-dozen leaves, and 
was holding them in the flame of the candle, 
when a hand was laid upon his arm. 
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^^What are you doing, Buries?" said a 
woman's voice. 

f' Ne'er you mind — ^you ha' nothin' to do 
wi' me or mine, now. You can go.'* 

" I wouldn't bum the Bible." 

" Ha' it ever done me good ? — ha' it 
ever made you anything but what people 
point their fingers at, and drag their chil- 
dren to the tother side on 'em ? Get out ! " 

^^ There's something awful in the burning 
on it," said the woman, sadly; ^Mt maun^ 
be unlucky ^^ it maun bring a heap o' 
trooble." 

^'I've foond it bring me harm, and 
I did try hard once to make a man of 
myself. Oh, that Sam!" 

"Poor Sam!" said the girl. 

" Doan't jpoor him — ^you've hung him, and 
you ought to be satisfied noo." 

"I've said nothing but the truth — I'm 
half mad. I doan't know what I have 
been a saying on." 
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" You ha' hung him/' repeated Buries, pro- 
ceeding with his work of demolition. 

^^ I am't borne false witness agin him 
— doan't say I've hung him, Buries." 

"Where is he?" 

"I doan't know — I've coom here to 
meet him. I want to see him very much. 
My brain's going." 

"Let it go!" said Buries, "there,'^ as 
he consigned the blazing paper to the 
grate, " quits it be with _ that to begin 
with — now, quits wi' you, my fine young 
fancy gal. There's the door!" 

" No, no, Buries, don't send me away 
till I've seen Sam — till I've asked him to 
forgive me, if I've done him any "harm."': 

"There be the door! You ha' murdered 
my innocent boy, and left me an old, childless 
man — and I loved that boy so much!" 

" I lost my soul for him years ago." • 

"So ha' I!" shouted Buries; "and there 
be my warrant for it in the grate. I ha' 
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lost my soul, and there be no more good 
for me in Bibles! But as for you — ^if Sam 
doan't put you from the door and fling 
you in the street, I wull." 

*' Let Sam tell me to go then. Let me 
wait for himw" 

** Not here,*' said the determined old 
man. : 

Jenny looked wistfully into the inflexible 
face of ' the speaker, and saw there was no 
help for it but to go. Better to go then, 
and throw herself* on the clemency of Samuel 
Buries in the streets, or at the ^^ Peaceful 
Rest,'' than meet him with that stem old 
man. The ^^ Peaceful Best'' — ah ! Sam might 
abready have gone thither; let her fly to 
him at once! 

The same idea appeared to have suddenly 
suggesteii itself to the old man; for putting 
Jenny as completely . from his thoughts, as 
he had from the shelter of his home, he 
muttered — 
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^^ Mayhap, drinking he be. He was al- 
ias a good un for drink, when the fit 
wor on him." 

Buries went into the open air again> and 
up the two steps of the court into the 
street, perfectly unconscious that he was 
proceeding along bare*headed. The inci- 
dents of the last three days, the long at- 
tendance at the Court, the early and late 
hours, appeared to have impaired his me- 
mory and disturbed his mind, for he stared 
vacantly at men who had known him all 
their lives, and who gave him "good evening, 
Buries," as he passed by. Pleasant Street 
had turned into the gutters to talk about 
the trial and that old man's son ; but Buries 
was dead to anything unusual, as he scuf- 
fled along the narrow pavement towards the 
" Peaceful Rest." 

Through the narrow, dirt-begrimed doors, 
and past the bar into the tap-room, where 
sat Sam Buries enthroned upon the table. 
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with his long legs swinging recklesslji and 
one hand, with a clay pipe in it, stretched 
forth oratorically. Five or six of his old 
mates were standing about the room, 
gazing at him and considering him very 
drunk; and Jenny was crouched against the 
waU near the door, where she had been 
violently flung at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings. 

" They maun say what they please to 
get a man off — ^that be law, and I'm not 
sorry — but it ain't law to bring me into 
the Scrape agin, and they woan't do it." 

" But they wull," said old Buries, as 
he entered, "they woan't leave you half- 
an-hour — didn't you hear how they turned 
upon you at the trial ? " 

" They can't prove anything agin an 
innocent man," hiccuped Sam. 

" Be off, then — as yea're a good son, go ! " 
implored the father; "for every minute be 
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an object. Why they ha' left you so long 
poozzles me/' 

" Because they're sure of me," said 
Sam, defiantly — " because I ha' tried, and 
can't move hand or limb without some 
cursed constable turning up at every comer. 
It's all up with getting away, if I wamted — 
and I doan't wamt." ^ 

" Do go, Sam ! " implored Jenny firom 
the corner. 

"Whatl am't you had enough of it?" 
growled Sam ; " wowi't you be quiet 
without this quart pot at your head, you she- 
devil?" 

" A she-devil that's been true to you, at 
any rate." 

" Ah 1 so it seemed to-day." 

" Ah ! so it seemed," echoed old Buries ; 
" but we maunt waste time over he or 
she-devils now. Try and get away, Sam, 
somehow, or you'll break your old father's 
heart. For more nor twenty years I ha' only 
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had you to care for. T tooked to the 
Bible for your sake; and though it didn't 
do a bit of good^ still what I did it for 
wom't the worse thing in the wurld. Do 
go, Sam, and doan't drink any more to- 
night!'' 

" I woan't move — ^hoUo ! what's up 
now?" 

Jenny had sprung to her. feet with a 
shriek, and run to Sam again, and embraced 
his long legs with her arms. 

" Oh ! doan't take him away — he never 
killed the parson — I never said so ! " 

The door had opened, and there were 
three or four policemen in the room. 
Policemen seldom came to the *' Peaceful 
Eest," or Pleasant Street, in a less number 
tbati four, when business of an important 
nature required a gentleman's society. 
• 8am Buries kept his seat on the table, 
and reached out his hand for the quart pot 
with which he' had threatened Jenny. There 
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was a wild-beast glare about his eyes, that 
threatened danger to the first man who laid 
hands upon him. 

'^ Sam Buries/' said the first policemaiii 
" you'd better come quietly with us/' 

" I think I'll make a foight for it," said 
he, carefully weighing the pewter measure 
he had taken from the table ; " if you're 
going to hang me, I may as well crack 
a peeler's nut to finish off with." 

" Steady now ! " said the constable, pro- 
ducing a staff from his coat pocket. 

" Be there no one here to help an old 
pal ? " cried Sam, getting off the table, 
and standing on defence. The men turned 
away, and one muttered — "For anything 
but murder, Sam." 

" 1 ha' murdered no one, you sneaking 
pack of cowards — I ha' " 

The policemen were on him, and he was 
on the ground making a vigorous use of 
arms and legs, with two representatives of 
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the law over him, and one under him 
with a fine impression of the quart pot 
between his eyes. But Sam had been 
taken off his guard, and was not in fiill 
force that evening, excitement and beer 
having rendered him less scientific than 
usual. After a little more scuffling there 
was the click of handcuffs, and then Sam 
was raised and stood helpless between two 
officers. 

" What's the charge ? " 

" The murder of Mr. Geoffi-ey Stone." 

" How many more people to be nearly 
hanged for that infernal parson's death ? '' 
cried Sam; "I moight ha' killed him if Td 
met him, but I never had the chance." 

" You'll swing for it, for all that," said 
one officer maliciously, the gentleman who 
had been duly stamped with the common 
seal of the " Peaceful Rest." 

" It be a lie 1 " shouted old Buries ; " he 
may swing for his own sins some day, but for 
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nobody else's. Here, take the irons off that 
boy of moine, and put 'em on the right 'un. 
/ shot Geoffrey Stone^ ds Tm a living manl " 

Jenny started up with a scream^ and ran 
towards Sam again/ till one of the amazed 
policemen put out his hand and kept her 
back. 

"No tampering with the prisoner." 

" Take the cuffs off hun ! " cried the old 
man. '' I ha' lived for him more nor thirty 
year and done no good-^let's see if dying 
can do better. I ain't afeard to die; and 
I desarve it — for I shot the parson loike a 
dog ! " 

" I knew it 1 — I knew it ! " murmured 
Jenny. 

" Ay, you dooted it, but I put you off your 
guard. I didn't know Sam had got clear out 
of Tenchester gaol, and I only knowed I wor 
a-going mad with the thought o' the morrow 
when Geoffrey Stone would be wull eno' to 
swear away Sam's life. He wor the only 
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witness agin my boy; and I banted him down 
that nigbt, and followed Mm for bours^ and 
waited till be coomed out of Mrs. Chester's 
house, and be and Maister Chester ha' had 
thdr quarrel out, and he was all aloon and 
at my mercy. .Then I foired — and oh, good 
Lord! to see him reel and drop ! " 

"We have no warrant for your arrest. 
Buries/' said one policeman ; " and we dare 
not release your son on your single statement, 
and after his showing fight and smashing 
heads. Will you come quietly with us, and 
state your case at the station-house?'' 

"I wull," said the old man. "I'm tired 
o' life, and there be young blood there," point- 
ing to Sam, "that maun't be shed for my 
loikes. P'raps you'll live to be a better man 
now, Sam?" 

"Too late, old man." 

" Noa," emphatically exclaimed Buries, " it 
am't 1 It be thinking it wor too late that's 
doon for me. I thought it wor too late 
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before I foired over Haselton Park fence — ^I'd 
growed mad and reckless, and gf en up the 
Bible ! I didn't know how dark and awfii' 
every thing would be, even if you got off, 
Sam, till I wor looking at that dead mon's 
face I It wor all over then with me ! " 

*^ Ay, wi' him too," muttered Sam. 

"Tired of life it wor, then," continued 
Buries. "No more hand to the work — ^no 
more rough prayers, such as they were, for 
you and I, up abuv; — ^it wor all over! I 
could drink then ; I could be sorry for Martin 
Chester, though I wouldn't ha' saved him," 
he added maliciously — "for he wished you 
harm, Sam, and would gi'e me no advarse. 
I kept my secret all to myself, hoping it 
would grow brighter arter a toime, and you 
and me were together agin. And it growed 
heavier, and broke me down ! " 

"You'd better come with us. Buries, and 
tell all this to the inspector." 

" ril coom — I'm not afeard," replied 
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Buries. "I shall be glad to gi'e the boy 
a longer lease of loife, and shorten mome. 
You'll foind the gun I shot him with in 
Hamer's mill-pond, furder on the roight. 
Tm ready ! " 

'*0h, father 1 though you've saved Sam, 
I'm so sorry for you ! " cried Jenny. "When 
you was talking in your sleep one night, I 
listened at your room, and thought you might 
ha' done it. Oh ! you've been hard on me, 
but I'm so very sorry 1 " 

And this poor ignorant woman wrung her 
hands piteously. 

" It be all your fault, moind," said Buries, 
unmoved by Jenny's sympathy. " Toired of 
loife as I be, it's all your fault, and Wilton's, 
that didn't save us both. Remember that, 
Sam, when you're out agin, and hate her ! " 

" No, no ! " shrieked the woman — " you 
woan't, Sam ! I left all for you, Sam — years 
ago— even my old mother who was blind — 
and I've been true to you all my life ! '' 
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" You're a Jazzy-bill ! " said the inveterate 
old man, ^^ and I woan't forgie you, and Sam 
shan't. I ne'er forgi'ed the parson turnmg 
me out o' house and home, and I can't forgie 
you for hanging on me. I am toired of loife, 
desperately toired — ^but I'd rather not been 
hanged for all that ! I be ready," he growled. 
" What are you all waiting for ? " 

The policeinen with their prisoner moved 
on, and forced their way through the crowd 
that had now assembled in the tap-room and 
choked up the passages of the " Peaceful 
Rest." Old Buries followed, and the marked 
policeman brought up the rear with the 
quart pot that had levelled him to mother 
earth retained as evidence. 

Jenny struggled her way through the old 
friends of the Burles's on whom the word of 
*^ murder " had fallen like a spell, and joined 
th^ crowd that followed at the heels of the 
officials and their prisoners, and saw the last 
of them through the station-house door. 
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Some delusive idea that Sam Buries would 
be immediately released^ kept her hanging 
about the doors, notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of the law. The crowd dispersed, 
the night grew late, the shopkeepers put up 
their shutters and took their tills into their 
bedrooms-a thick misty rain began to drizzle 
down and soak through Jenny's scanty gar- 
ments, and hang in beads from the hair that 
straggled from her bonnet. Too late for any- 
thing but Jenny's hope of Sam's deliverance, 
which kept her watchful in the streets till 
morning, and found her cowering in a door- 
way across the road ; and hopeful still, when 
the day's business began again, the tills re- 
turned to the counters, and the shop-shutters 
concealed no more the goodly stores of Ten- 
chester. 

In all her sin and weakness, shame and ig- 
norance, was not this a true woman ? Sha- 
dow of woman in her best estate, perhaps, 
but true and constant in adversity, having in 
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her nature all the seeds of good, and which, 
for want of sound training, fair encourage- 
ment and helping hands, remained but seeds, 
and never turned a flower to heaven. 

How many like this woman living and 
dying every day, and how many Pharisees 
amongst us passing on the other side ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

ONE fiESULT OF T&AGTARIANISM. 

Fast dropped the sands through the glass, 
and on plodded the great destroyer Time, 
taking no heed of the joys and sorrows 
following every step. So many minutes to 
an hour, and so many hours to a week — not 
such a beam of happiness on this day, and 
such a thunderbolt of grief on that. Count 
the drifting sands, but not the trials and 
troubles of the lives drifting away with 
them. 

Time cleared up the mystery of Geoffrey 
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Stone's death, and brought the murderer, 
despite bis confession, to the scaffold on Ten- 
cbester gaol, and ended a strange story 
under the blue sky, with several thousand 
people looking on. And there was one man 
amidst that crowd of ghastly sight-seers who 
alone turned away impressed and thoughtfiil, 
not so much by the spectacle — ^for it is a 
hideous sj^ectacle that has wrought more harm 
than good — ^but by the remembrance of the 
motives that placed that pinioned figure there, 
and saved him from its place. He had been 
a fierce and selfish man for many years of 
life, and that fierceness and selfishness never 
wholly dropped away, notwithstanding he 
repented truly of an evil past, and went 
abroad to an English colony, taking a woman 
named Jenny with him. That woman made 
him a good wife in the backwoods, and taught 
him to read and write in the long evenings, 
when the ^^ Peaceful Rest " was thousands of 
miles away, and accommodation for man and 
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beast — especially beast — ^was only offered by 
the forest land around them. 

Sam and his wife were n!ot the happiest 
couple in the world perhaps, but they 
were far from the most unhappy, and they 
could not have lived a day apart with- 
out praying for the morrow to unite 
them. They had' their quarrels; Sam had 
his fits of passion and Jenny her aggra- 
vating moods, but they lasted a very 
little while in that wild country, where 
mutual help was needed every hour, and 
where to sulk with one another was to 
lose the sound of the human voice. Sam 
had sought the wildest and most unculti- 
vated ,part of the colony; he had been 
fond of society, and there was some self- 
imposed ^punishment in shutting himself 
from company and beer. It. was tran- 
sporting himself for life> and making some 
little amends to society for burning down 
St. Jude^. And if the reader has not 
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forgiven Samuel Buries for that act, or 
set down in extenuation the ignorance of 
his benighted mind, why, he is only of 
Sam Burles's opinion, who to this day has 
not pardoned himself the crime. 

Sam's last interview with his father 
worked all the change in him. The old 
man's love for him, the little journey from 
the condemned cell to the roof of the gaol 
that lay before his father on the morrow, 
the old man's entreaties not to let Sam's 
evil heart and hasty hands bring him to 
a fate like his, the old man's penitence, 
touched the hitherto inflexible heart of 
the son. Old Buries in his prison, at- 
tended by the chaplain — ^who was the first 
to detect the true nature of the man, 
and to mourn over its moral wreck — was 
persuaded to open a Bible again, and to 
believe in mercy and repentance. He be- 
came anxious to see Jenny, and forgive 
her, if there were anything to forgive; 
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and hi3 last wish was, that Sam should 
go abroad and take Jenny as his wife. 

So old Buries was hanged ; and Sam 
obeyed his father's wishes, and went away 
across the seas with Jenny Estfield. And 
Tenchester was very glad to see the back 
of him. 

Meanwhile St. Jude's was pulled down, 
and in progress of reconstruction, and — 
Martin Chester and his wife were still 
apart! The effects of High Church doc- 
trine had not ended with Martin's acquittal, 
and there was still one grim child bom 
of the Tractarian feud, which kept hus- 
band and wife asunder — disease. 

Ada Chester had been taken back to 
her home in the dead stupor that com- 
menced in the Assize Court, and had re- 
covered from it after many hours to find 
the world a blank with her, to believe a 
hundred wild improbabilities, and to know 
nothing of the truth. 

VOL. II. U 
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"She may get well — she may recover 
her reason — she may die," were the phy- 
sician's opinions; "in cases like these there 
is no certainty. Perfect quiet may save 
her — a sudden shock idll assuredly kill 
her." 

, Therefore Martin Chester had to , keep 
to his bachelor quarters, and wait and 
pray for better health to Ada. Fearftd 
that his voice might alarm her, or his 
presence at her bedside produce the sud- 
den shock against which she had been 
warned, Miss Cheyne— -chief nurse to Ada, 
who left not her side all day, and slept 
in the room all night, prepared for the 
worst — would not allow of Martin's pre- 
sence in the house ; and Martin, knowing 
how much depended on his own discre- 
tion, mastered his emotion and continued 
his old life — not, thank God, with his old 
heart! 

Lady Cheyne, tired of Haselton House, 
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and yet unable to offer any objections to 
her daughter's errand of mercy to the sick, 
went away at this time to some relatives in 
London, and wrote to Margaret a few days 
afterwards to say that she had discovered 
such a beautiftd minister, and such a beau- 
tiful church, where the decorations were 
sublime, and the crosses many and imposing. 
Lady Cheyne had no more learned a moral 
from all that had happened at St. Jude's than 
any sucking Tractarian will take a warning 
from these pages, or believe such envy, 
hatred and uncbaritableness could spring 
from a cause so simple and so pure. We 
are talking of the past ; of a bygone time, 
and an ignorant pig-headed race of country 
folk — aQ is quiet in mother church, and 
universal hannony is the order of the day ! 
Let "US drop Lady Cheyne at this point 
She and her nerves are in good hands, 
and the simple, unadorned faith of the Pro- 
testant is not to her taste. She likes choral 

u2 
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effects and floral embellishments and cere- 
mony of all kinds, and she passes, in good or 
bad time, from Tractarianism to Bomanism, 
and the Tractarians shrug their shoulders 
and pity her weakness. " In no one in- 
stance," writes a clerical wiseacre, who has 
seen further into a mile-stone than most of 
his predecessors or contemporaries, ^^has a 
member of the Church of England, known 
to be well informed in what are termed 
Church or Catholic principles, ever con- 
formed to the Bomish Communion." Granted 
this reasoning, and yet where lies the Trac- 
tarian's excuse? How many of his High 
Church congregation does he reckon so well- 
informed on Catholic principles, that no 
leaning in outward show to Bomish prac- 
tices can possibly weaken their hold on the 
true faith. If there have been no well-in- 
formed members of the Church secede — ^if 
those who preach from pulpits have nevek, 
in the history of the Church, shaven their 
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crowns and taken to high mass, who answers 
for The Flock? 

Turn we to Ada Chester — victim of High 
Church. Day by day but little progress, 
giving few signs of returning reason, and 
keeping ever alive the suspense of those 
who loved her. Frank Chester called twice 
and thrice a-day to learn the latest news, 
and bear it to the husband waiting impa- 
tiently for better tidings ; and these frequent 
interviews with Miss Cheyne, the common 
bond of sympathy with the distressed, the 
remembrance of their past relation to each 
other, made them not unhappy meetings, or 
entirely devoid of hope. For them, perhaps, 
the future was brightening, but for Martin 
Chester and his wife what shadows mights 
steal over the landscape when the sim went 
down ! The misery and the comfort in this 
world are pretty equally balanced — why 
should people in Tenchester expect it all 
their own way? 
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And yet Martin would hope that he had 
had his share of trouble^ and that days of 
less affliction were in store for him. Every 
day that brought him the old news, ^' about 
the same/' only kept him hoping, praying 
for the morrow that would tell him she was 
better. And those earnest prayers were 
heard at last, and Ada Chester's reason came 
baek one day in the autumn. 

Her reason, but not her strength — ^whether 
Time, which had brought back her mind, 
would give her power to leave her bed was 
still a mystery to all but Him who ruleth 
Time and teacheth us its fleeting nature. 

Ada's first words were " Martin — Martin !" 

Margaret Cheyne was at her side, and 
stooping over her with a beating heart. 
Those tones were new to her now — she had 
been a stranger to them so long. 

" Do you know me, Ada ? " 

" Margaret Cheyne ! " 

" Yes — don't speak again," she whispered. 
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"But, Martin?'' 

" Is well, and — safe." 

Ada shivered for a moment, but she was 
too weak to think of the dread past. She 
closed her eyes and fell asleep again, and 
Miss Cheyne waited anxiously for Frank 
and the doctor's arrival, to communicate 
the glad tidings. 

The doctor was surprised, for he had 
nearly given up his beUef in a re-action. 
He cautioned Miss Cheyne against the. 
least excitement marring her good work; 
and Frank went rejoicing to High Street, 
and brought a prayer of thankfulness from 
his brother's full heart. 

Ada's mind grew stronger every day, 
and with every day increased her desire to 
learn the story of her husband's escape from 
the scaffold, Margaret Cheyne, with some 
little amount of fear for the result, communi- 
cated the particulars at last ; and Ada listened 
patiently, and betrayed no serious emotion. 
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^^And Martin?" she asked, with a strange 
look at Margaret, ^^ will he come and see 
me now, or does that dreadM firmness 
which has worked so much of evil, still 
keep his heart closed to me?" 

" He would have no heart, dear Ada, if, 
remembering all that this sad estrangement 
has caused, and knowing the sufferings of 
his wife, he could still desire anything but 
peace and re-union." 

"He desires that?" she cried, eagerly. 

"Yes, yes — and in good time, when you 
are stronger, you and he will meet." 

"When I am stronger!" she said, with a 
faint smile ; " and who has promised me 
strength, or given me hope that I shall 
leave this bed again?" 

" We all hope that." 

" And if hope should prove illusive, I 
shall sink slowly away from this life, and 
never see my Martin's face again ! " 

"You must not grow despondent, dear." 
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"But I must see him." 

"In a day or two — you will be better 
then." 

"The days are precious to me, and may 
be few. I am so very weak!" 

Too weak to speak again of Martin, 
till the doctor was at her side the next 
morning. 

" Doctor," she said, suddenly, " I must 
see my husband." 

"Impossible, my dear madam." 

"Why, impossible I ^^ with a look that 
told of an awfiil suspicion flashing to her 
mind. 

"The excitement would kill you." 

" I will not be excited — I give you my 
promise, doctor, that I will be very calm." 

" In a few days." 

"I have been told a few days before — 
you are putting me oflf from day to day. 
Doctor," in a husky whisper ; " was Martin 
Chester really hanged for murder?" 
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" Grod forbid, my dear madam ! " cried the 
doctor ; ^^ Martin Chester is as well and 
strong as I am. He is as anxious as 
yourself, too — so I have a pretty life 
between you." 

Ada gave a sigh of relief^ and closed 
her eyes. She might really be too weak, 
but what a long, long time it was! The 
next day weaker still, imd a greater effort 
to turn on her side and smile at Mar- 
garet Cheyne. On the evening of that day, 
after she had lain for a long while looking 
out at the sky flushed with the sunset, she 
called Margaret to her side. 

" Margaret," she said ; " this is the weak- 
ness of death." 

"Oh! no, no— not that." 

" Slowly, surely on the journey to the 
far-off world, where all the troubles and 
trials of this are motes in the sunbeam. I 
feel it now too well I" 

Margaret said nothing. There was some- 
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thing on Ada's face that night which told 
of the ^T'Off world she spoke of — ^the world 
higher, more divine. 

^'The doctor may wish to spare me smd 
Martin a long interview, may think a 
few moments at the last sufficient for all 
earthly purpose — that is not right to me or 
Martin. I must see Martin to-morrow." 

The doctor came early in the morning, 
entered with his usual soft tread into the sick 
chamber, felt her pulse, looked a little grave, 
and was retking with the usual " good morn- 
ing," when Ada called him back. 

" Doctor, with some invalids it is mercy to 
be reserved; but with others it is generous 
to tell the plain and simple truth. I am 
resigned to leave the world and my poor hus- 
band; but I would know, for my own sake 
and for his, how many hours are left me? " 

"Madam, I cannot tell." 

"There is no hope of ultimate recovery 
— I am right, sir?" 
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" I regret to say, there b no hope ! " 

^^ Thank you, for speaking plainly to me. 
I shall not feel the parting much, save for 
Martin's sake ; and I think I am prepared to 
die/' 

" I am sure of it, Mrs. Chester," said the 
doctor,, in a husky voice. 

" May I ask how long you have known 
there was no hope for me ? " said Ada. 

"Yesterday and to-day there have been 
signs of greater weakness.'' 

" And you would have gone away, and not 
warned me of the hour advancing," said Ada, 
reproachfully. 

" I intended to apprise Miss Cheyne to-day 
of your dangerous weakness, and to have left 
it to Miss Cheyne to — ahem — ahem ! " 

And the good doctor tried to clear his 
throat, and look firm and decided. 

" There is no objection to seeing my hus- 
band now, sir ? " 

" There is great danger in excitement." 
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"But, sir, I am not afraid of danger — 
only of the danger of dying without seeing 
my Martin once again I " 

" You will not disturb yourself too much, 
Mrs. Chester, in that meeting?" 

"No, sir — I will be very calm." 

" Will you leave it till this evening ? — will 
you take the day to prepare you for thb in- 
terview ? " 

"If you think it best, sir," said Ada, 
with a sigh. 

The doctor went away, and motioned 
silently to Margaret Cheyne, weeping bitterly 
in the shadow of the bed-curtains. The old 
doctor and the young nurse went silently 
downstairs ; and Margaret felt that, with the 
taciturnity of his craft, there was still some- 
thing more to tell. 

" Miss Cheyne," said he, when they were 
standing together on the hall mat, " I have 
been pressed hard by Mrs. Chester, and I 
have answered truly all her questions, but — *' 
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" But, sir ! " repeated Margaret, her colour 
changing. 

" But she is sinking very fast — mxidi faster 
tha#8he believes. Since yesterday there has 
been a great change, and I fear that twenty- 
four hours are not left her." 

" Poor girl ! " sobbed Mai^aret. 

^^To save her an excitement that must 
hasten her death, I have asked her to post- 
pone the meeting with her husband till the 
evening ; but, should you see further signs of 
weakness, or she compUin of greater weak- 
ness, I think it would be advisable to send 
for him at once." 

" Very well, sir." 

" Should you require me, I shall be at 
home all day. Good morning." 

The doctor departed, and whilst Margaret 
Cheyne was still weeping in the hall, Frank 
Chester arrived to receive the latest news. 
What Margaret Cheyne said to him during the 
few moments they stood together in the hall, 
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was sufficient to prepare him for the solemn 
event, and to strengthen him in the painful 
task of communicating it to his hrother. He 
went away, and in half an hour, to the surprise 
of Miss Cheyne, Martin and he came back. 
All the past pallor, and some of the past 
sternness, was on Martin Chester's face as he 
crossed the hall, and went into the drawing- 
room — the room he had not entered since the 
day of the wreck ! 

" I did not expect you yet, Mr. Chester," 
said Miss Cheyne. 

" No, no ! But you did not expect me to 
remain at business with all that I care for 
in the world sinking away from me," he said, 
in hollow accents; ^^do not let me detain you. 
Miss Cheyne, from those generous duties you 
have assumed, and for which I shall be 
ever grateful. Take no notice of me or Frank 
— ^believe that we are not m the house till 
we are sent for, and I may see her once 
again. Oh! Frank, Frank, it was for ever 
apart that cruel day I" 
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'' It is God's will, brother." 

^^ I am not resigned to it yet/' said he, 
gloomily; ^^ hemmed in on every side by 
Fate, it is not man's nature to sit down 
content." 

« StiU ." 

^^ Oh ! let me think/' he said, impatiently, 
"I am not here to argue." 

He leaned back heavily in his chair, folded 
his arms across his chest, and looked sternly 
before him — perhaps at the Fate which he 
said was hemming him in. 

Margaret Cheyne returned upstairs to her 
watch ; sat down by the bedside, and looked 
at Ada lying there so still and thoughtful. 

" Is it evening yet ? " asked Ada at last. 

"No, morning still." 

" Oh, dear," sighed Ada — " only morning!" 

"Do you feel weaker, Ada?" inquired 
anxiously Miss Cheyne. 

" No, about the same, Margaret," was the 
reply — "only the hours are gliding by so 
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slowly^ and suspense is Terj hard to bear. 
Will you read to me?'' 

Margaret took the Bible from the dressing- 
table, and commenced reading. Ada lay 
^and listened. ' Presently she felt the thin 
hand of the sick woman touching her own 
gently^ and she looked round with a starts 
and dropped the book. 

" Oh ! Ada, you are feeling weaker," cried 
Margaret, bending over the changed face. 

"Yes." 

" Shall I send for Martin now ? *' 

" If you please," returned Ada ; and then 
added, with a ngh, ^' Oh ! if I had but seen 
him once again ! '^ 

^^ Be calm, my dear — ^he is in the house. 
He has been waiting to see you some hours 
now.'* 

"I am so glad ! That was very kind of 
him to come and wait for me. And Mar- 
garet," half fearfully, "is he very stern 
and firm to-day?" 

VOL. II. X 
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"No, no! God forbid." 

" I should so like to see him twwP 

Margaret hurried from Ada's side, and 
went swiftly down the stairs into the room 
where Martin and Frank sat facing each 
other, with their arms crossed and their 
gloomy looks bent downwards. Martin sprung 
to his feet as the door opened, and Miss 
Cheyne appeared. 

"Will you come upstwrs, Mr. Chester, 
now?'' said Miss Cheyne. 

" I am prepared," he answered — "the rustle 
of your dress a moment since told me I was 
wanted." 

" Courage, Martin, in yourself," murmured 
Frank, yrithout looking up — "and faith in 
your God who knows what is best." 

"Ah! you're a good brother." 

And Martin went upstairs after Miss 
Cheyne, with a slow and hopeless tread. Into 
the sick chamber. Miss Cheyne a few paces in 
advance. 
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" Are you prepared to see him now, Ada?" 

" Yes." 

" Tou will not give way at the last — ^he is 
weak, like yourself? " whispered Margaret. 

" No, I will not give way. I am too 
weak to give way now — and oh, God ! " 
she prayed, earnestly, " give me strength 
to teach my Martin resignation!" 

The curtain was drawn back, and Martin 
stood there. He who had loved her so 
once, and fought so hard to win her; he 
who had been so stem and fought so hard 
to lose her — Grod comfort him, it was the 
troubled i&ce 4of a child. 

*' My poor Martin I " 

" Oh I my poor murdered Ada." 

As he bent over her to kiss her, and 
she saw the hot tears raining down, she 
stole one arm round his neck — almost 
timidly, for he had been so stem! 

" Tou mustn't weep for me too much, 
husband," she said, in a low voice ; "I 

x2 
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have shadowed your life too long, and 
brought too much of sorrow, on your 
early years." 

He sank into the chair Margaret 
Cheyne had quitted, with the weak arm 
round his neck still, her last hold on the 
world and all that had been dear to her 
within it 

^^ Ada, it is killing me to hear those 
words. For mercy's sake, spare me at the 
last. Whose life have / shadowed, and 
on whose early years have I brought the 
destroying curse that blasted every hope 
in me, and struck you down remorselessly? 
I will ask you to forgive me, Ada — ^but 
I dare not ask my God ! " 

" Hush, hush, dear ! " said Ada—" that 
is not manly — that is not like a Christian. 
Is it right to ask forgiveness of an 
erring woman, wl^ose ignorant pride 
dashed away her happiness and yours, 
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and seek no pardon for the past in the 
mercifiil Creator?" 

" Oh, Ada," cried he despairingly, " is it 
a merciful hand that snatches 70U away, 
when you are all to me in life, and when 
I have prayed so hard you might be spared 
me?" 

" It is a merciful hand," repeated Ada, 
"and it is stretched above me wisely. It 
may be best — we have ' a right to feel it 
best — ^that you and I part early thus. Two 
and twenty years of life are not many," she 
added, with a little quivering sigh ; " and had 
we lived together once again, we should have 
been more happy, more considerate — ^but it 
is best. I am prepared to die, and oh ! 
Martin," her arm tightening its clasp, " you 
must be prepared to lose me. You will 
say, ' God's will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven!' Kneeling at your mother's 
feet you said those simple words — ^you will 
not reject them, and the holy lesson 
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taught by them in this solemn hour?" 

^^ I cannot say them/' he said, in a 
deep voice. 

*^It is my last wish, Martin— with so 
little while to live here with you noy^, I 
ask it. In the name of Him I trust, 
and who will be good to you when I am 
gone, I ask it now." 

He bowed his head more, but he did 
not answer. 

^^ Is it the old firmness, Martin ? " asked 
she, softly. 

" No, no," he cried ; " forgive me, Ada, 
I am wrong. I will believe it to be best. 
* Thy will he done on earth as it is in 
heaven ' — there ! " 

" God bless you — you will be brave 
now to endure." 

^^ I will do my best." 

" Tou will remember me as the Ada of old 
time — the Ada to whom you came courting, 
and not the wilful woman who sought the 
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narrow path of her own creed, and set 
aside the broader truths which make us 
faithful followers of Grod. Martin, I was 
wrong there I " 

" No, not wrong. You " 

" Let me speak, Martin — ^it is but for 
a little while." 

Martin trembled, and held her close to 
his side, and with an effort she rose and 
laid her head upon his breast — not pil- 
lowed there since the fatal morning of their 
great mistake. 

'^I was wrong. Those standing on the 
fragile ground of class, and seeking by. form 
and ceremony, by everything but simple feith 
and earnest prkyer, to lead sinners to repent- 
ance, must be wrong; God's word requires 
no gilding. I have learned that lesson late in 
the day, husband." 

^^ Oh ! to have taught that lesson in a truer 
spirit, and with more of that humility, without 
which prayer is useless. Oh! for the days 
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that so recklessly cast off have left me 
stranded here ! " 

"We must not look back, Martin — ^we 
have not time to turn and mourn over the 
landmarks left behind. For us the better 
future ! " 

" The better future for you, with hope in 
heaven — but for me the dark and sinful 
earth.'' 

" There is a duty in the earth on which 
you're left ; till that is worked out we shall 
not meet. And you will work it faithfully, 
and not despair, for my sake— ^I am sure you 
will." 

"IwiUtry." 

" Margaret, wher^ is Frank ? " 

" Downstairs." 

" Will you tell him I should like to say- 
good-bye." 

"Not yet — ^not yet — ^but a little while 
longer ! " murmured Martin. 

" But a very little while," said Ada, speak 
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ing with more diflSculty, " for I am weaker 
even than I thought. I had hoped to 
have seen the minister again, but I am 
at peace, and it is too late now. Is that 
Frank ? '' 

"Yes," responded Frank hoarsely, as he 
stepped forward. 

She stretched forth her hand, and Frank 
placed his within it. 

"You will take care of this poor fellow 
here, Frank — he will have need of you, and 
such strong love as yours. Let him not feel 
too lonely in his grief — and when the first 
shock has passed, teach him resignation. He 
promises to be resigned, but my heart fails 
me.'' 

^^Not in the last hour, Ada, shall it fear 
for me," said Martin — "I am resigned — I 
promise resignation." 

" You and Margaret will take care of him," 
said Ada ; " when you are married will you 
let him live with you, and share with you 
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a litde of that happiness which, taking 
warning from onrselves, I am sure you will 
enjoy." 

Frank and Margaret had never spoken of 
love again — ^had in everything but their 
hearts appeared as far asunder as on that day 
when the mother stepped between them — 
but Frank said, " Yes." 

" Margaret, will you promise, too, this poor 
weak sister ? " 

" Yes," faltered Margaret. 

" Now kiss me, each of you, and say good- 
bye. And so, God bless each of you, and 
keep you good. Martin, where are you 
now?" 

" Here still. Don't you see me ? — don't 
you feel me at your side ? " 

" I think — I see you still, but the room is 
full of mist. There is a light beyond it — is 
it heaven ? " 

" I believe so." 
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" Will you say those words again before — I 
go — dear Martin, I shall be happy — then ! " 
" Thy will be done ! " 



THE END. 
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times.'* — Spectator. 

** There is much in these volumes which deserves the perusal of all who desire an 
Intimate acquaintance with the history of the period. The comments of well-informed 
men, like Lord Grenville, and Mr. T. Grenville, disclosing as they do the motives of indU 
▼iduals, the secret movements of parties, and the causes of public events, are of high value 
to the student, and exceedingly interesting to the general reader." — Daily News. 

"These volumes are of great Intrinsic and historical value. They give us a definite 
acquaintance %vith the actions, a valuable insight into the characters, of a succession of 
Illustrious statesmen.'*— Cn7tc. 

"The original documents published in these volumes — penned by public men, who wen 
themselves active participators in the events and scenes described — throw a great deal of 
▼ery curious and very valuable light upon this period of our history. The private letters of 
such men as Lord Grenville, Bf r. T. Grenville, Mr. Charles Wynn, Mr. Freemantle, J>r. 
Phillimore, and Mr. Plumer Ward, written in the absence of all restraint, necessarily pos- 
sess a high interest even for the lightest and most careless reader ; whilst, in an historical 
sense, as an authentic source from which future historians will be enabled to form thrir 
estimate of the characters of the leading men who flourished in the reign of the laat 
George, tbe^ must be regarded as possessing an almost inestimable value. The more reserved 
communications, too, of such men as Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis 
of Wellesley, Sir Henry Parnell, &c., will be received with great interest and thankfhlneas 
by every historiof^rapher, whilst the lighter billets of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Henry Wynn 
fHll be welcome to every body. Taking this publication altogether, we must give the Duke 
of Buckingham great credit for the manner in which he has prepared and executed it, and 
ntthe same time return him our hearty thanks for the interesting and valuable informaitton. 
which he has unfolded to us from his family srchivet.*'— 06«er«er. 



HURST AND BLAOKBTT^S NEW FOBLICATIONS. 



MEMOIRS OF THE COXTRT OF THE SEGENCT. 

From Original Family DocnmNTS. By the DUKE OF BUCKING 
HAM AND CHANDOS, K.6. 2 vols. 8yo., with Portraits, 308. bound. 

" Here are two more goodly Tolomes on the English Conrt ; ▼olames full of new 
sayfngt* pietaree, anecdotes, and scenes. The Duke of Bnckingham travels orer nine years 
of English history. But what years those were, from 1811 to 1820 ! What events at hone 
and abroad they bore to the great bourne I— from the accession of the Regent to power to 
the death of Oeorge III.— including the fall of Perceval; the invasion of Russia, and the 
war in Spain; the battles of Salamanca and Borodino } the fire of Moscow; the retreat of 
Napoleon ; the conquest of Spain ; the surrender of Napoleon ; the return from Elba; the 
Congress of Vienna; the Hundred Days ; the crowning carnage of Waterloo; the exile to 
St. Helena; the return of the Bourbons; the settlement of Europe; the public scandals a 
the English Court; the popular discontent, and the massacre of Peterloo ! On many parts 
of this story the documents published by the Duke of Buckingham cast new Jets of light, 
clearing up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed^cew traits of character are 
brought out. In short, many new and pleasant additions are made to our knowledge of 
those time:"— Aiheruntm, 

*' Invaluable, as showing the true light in which many of the stirring events of the 
Regency are to be viewed. The lovers of Conrt gossip will also find not a little for their 
dification and amusement.*'— Li/erai^ Oeuiette. 

** These volumes cover a complete epoch, the period of the Regency — a period of laiY* 
and stirring English history. To the Duke of Buckingham, who thus, out of his family 
archives, places within our reach authentic and exceedingly minute pictures of the governors 
of England, we owe grateful acknowledgements. His papers abound in fresh lights on old 
topics, and in new illustrations and anecdotes. The intrinsic value of the letters is enhanced 
by the Judicious setting of the explanatory comment that accompanies tbem, which is put 
together with much care and honesty." — EMuminer. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COUBT AND CABINETS OP 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. Thi 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810 
and completing this important work. 8vo., with Portraits. SOs. bound. 

"The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former portion of the series 
The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical purposes is enlightened. 
Of their value and importance, there cannot be two opinions.** — Athenaum. 

"These volumes comprehend a period the most important in the events relating to cor 
domestic affairs and foreign relations to be found in the British annals ; told, not only by 
eye-witnesses, but by the very men who put them in motion. The volumes now published 
fanmeasurably exceed their predecessors in interest and importance. The; must find a place 
in the library of every English gentleman." — Standard. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 

FRANCE AND NAVARRE. From numerous Original Sources. By MISS 
FREER. Author of " The Lives of Marguerite d'Angouleme, Elizabeth 
de Valois, Henry III," &c. 2 vols, with Portraits, 21s. 

LECTURES ON ART, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. Br HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 1 vol. 
with Portrait, (/n Preparation,) 
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HENRY in. KING OF FRANCE AND POLAND; 

HIS COURT AND TI&IES. From nnmerous unpublished sources, in. 
eluding MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Imp^riale, and the Archives 
of France and Italy. By MISS FREER, Author of << Marguerite d'An- 
gouleme/' '* Elizabeth de Valois, and the Court of Philip 11/' &c. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. with fine portraits, 3Is. 6d. bonnd-'"^ 

"Miss Freer having won for herself the reputation of a most painstaking and trust- 
worthy historian not less than an accomplished writer, by her previous memoirs of 
sovereigns of the houses of Valois and Navarre, will not fail to meet with a most 
cordial and hearty welcome for her present admirable history of Henry III., the last of 
the French kings of the house of (Talois. We refvr our readers to the volumes them- 
•elves for the interesting details of the life and reign of Henry III., his residence in 
Poland, his marriage with Louise de Lorraine, his cruelties, his hypocrisies, his penances, 
his assassination by the hands of the monk Jaques Clement, &c. Upon these points, as 
well as with ret'ereuce to other persons who occupied a prominent position during this 
period, abundant information is afforded by Miss Freer ; and the public will feel with us 
that a deep debt of gratitude Is due to that lady for the faithful and admirable manner in 
which she has pourtrayed the Court and Times of Henry the Third."— CAroM»c/e. 

" The previous historical labours of Miss Freer were so successful as to afford a rich 
promise In the present undertaking, the performance of which, it is not too much to say, 
exceeds ezpectation, and testifies to her being not only the most accomplished, but the 
most accurate of modem female historians. The Life of Henry III. of France is a 
contribution to literature which will have a reputation as imperishable as its present 
fame must be large and increasiug. Indeed, the book is of such a truly fascinating 
character, that once begun it is impossible to leave it."— Meuenger. 

** Among the class of chronicle histories. Miss Freer's Henry the Third of France is 
entitled to a high rank. As regards style and treatment Bliss Freer has made a great 
advance upon her * Elisabeth de ValoU,* as that book was an advance upon fact 
'Marguerite D*Angoulime.' " — Spectator. 

"We heartily recommend this work to the reading public. Miss Freer has much, per- 
haps all, of the quick perception and picturesque style by which Miss Strickland has 
earned her well-deserved popularity."— Critic. 

ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 

THE COURT OF PHILIP II. From numerous unpublished sources in 
the Archives of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 vols 
post 8vo. with fine Portraits by Heath. 21s. 

" It is not attributing too much to Miss Freer to say that herself and Mr. Prescott are 
probably the best samples of our modern biographers. The present volumes will be a boon 
to posterity for which it will be grateful. Equally suitable for instruction and amusement, 
they portray one of the most interesting characters and periods of history.'*— JoAh Bull, 

** Such a book as the memoir of J^lisabeth de Valois is a literary treasure which will be 
the more appreciated as its merits obtain that reputation to which they most Justly are 
entitled. Miss Freer has done her utmost to make the facts of Elizabeth's, Don Carlos', and 
Philip II.*s careers fully known, as they actually transpired."— Be//*« Metsengtr, 

THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. By MISS FREER. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, with fine Portraits, 21s. 

" This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent great 
time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and agreeable 
manner. It is diflBcult to lay down her book after having once begun it. This is owing 
partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it hat 
been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. Indeed, 
till Louis Philippe ordered the coUeetlon and publication of manuscripts relating to the 
history of France, no such work could be published. It is difflcult to conceive how, under 
any circumstances, it could have been better done." — Standord. 



HURST AND BLACKBTT'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



LODGE'S FEEBA6E Ain> BABONETAGE FOB 186a 

Undbr the Especial Patronage or Her Majesty and H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort. Corrected throughout by the Nobility. Tweuty-Ninth 
Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifnlly engrayed, handsomely 
bound, with gilt edges, price 31 s. 6d. 

Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete^ lb well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established and 
authentic anthority on all questions respecting the family histories, honours, 
Mid contiedions of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. It is 
piiblished under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, from the persona] 
communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in which, 
the type being kept constantly standing', every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy over aO 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information respecting 
the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention is 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, and 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appear in 
other records of the titled classes. For its authority, correctness, and facUity of 
arrangement, and the beauty of its typography and binding, the work is justly en- 
titled to the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

" Lodge's Peerage must iiapersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons ; first, it 
la on a better plan ; and, secondly, It is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject.** — Spectator, 

"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a herald, 
we had idraost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and stadies, Mr. Lodge, the Norroy 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication.**— TtifiM. 

"As perfect a Peerage of the British Empire as we are ever likely to see published. 
Great pains have been taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible. The work 
is patronised by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort; and it is worthy of a place in every 
gentleman's library, as well as in every public institution." — Herald. 

"As a work of contemporaneous history, this volume is of great value — the materials 
having been derived from the most authentic sources and in the majority of cases emanating 
firom the noble families themselves. It contains all the needful information respecting the 
nobility of the Empire.**— Po«^. 

** This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times, the infor- 
mation which it contains, derived from oflBcial sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community ; to the antiquary it must be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents.**— G/o6e. 

'* This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan 
is excellent.*' — Literary Gazette, 

" When any book has run through so many editions, its reputation is »o indelibly 
stamped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It is but just, however, to say, that 
' Lodge's Peer ge and Baronetage * is the most elegant and accurate, and the best of its 
class. The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither in its 
elegance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which is insured 
by the letter-press being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any change takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Mi^esty, and of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage has never been 
better or more worthily bestowed." — Messenger, 

" ' Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage' has become, as it were, an 'institution * of this 
country ; in other words, it is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by any person 
having business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as regards the 
several topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequently, it must be 
received as one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history exisat. 
As a book of reference — indispensibie in most cases, useful in all— it should be in the 
hands of every one having connections in, or transactions with, the aristocrvcy."— Observer. 
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LODGE'S GENEALOGY OF THE PEERAGE AND 

BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A New and Rbvisbd 
Edition. Uniform with " The Peerage" Volume, with the arms 
beautifully eugraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges, price 3 Is. 6d. 

The desire very generally manifested for a republichtion of this yolume has 
dictated the present entire revision of its contents. The Armorial Bearings 
prefixed to the History of each Noble Family, render the work complete in 
itself and uniform with ihe Volume of The Febraob, which it is intended to 
accompany and illustrate. The object of the whole Work, in its two distinct 
yet combined characters, has been useful and correct information; and the 
careful attention devoted to this object throughout will, it is hoped, render the 
Work worthy of the August Patronage with which it is honoured and of the 
liberal assistance accorded by its Noble Correspondents, and will secure from 
them and from the Public, tlie same cordial reception it has hitherto experienced. 
The great advantage of *' The Genealogy" being thus given in a separate volume, 
Mr. Lodge has himself explained in the Preface to " The Peerage/' 

EHSODES OF FEENCH HISTORY DURING THE 

CONSULATE AND FIRST EMPIRE. By MISS PARDOE, author of 
** The Life of Marie de Medicis," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

*' We recommend Miss Pardee's < Episodes* «s very pleasant reading. They cannot 
fail to entertain and instruct." — Critic. 

** One of the most amusing and instructive boolcs Miss Pardoe has ever given to the 
pvh\\c.*''—Me»9eHger. 

" In this lively and agreeable book Miss Pardoe gives a fair picture of the society oi 
the times, which has never been treated in a more interesting and pleasant manner." — 
Chroniele. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 6E0B6E VILUERS, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By MRS. THOMSON, Aulhor of " The 
Life of the Duchess of Marlborough/' <* Memoirs of Sir W. Raleigh/' &c 
With Portrait. {Just Beady,) 

THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWAKD, EARL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 vol. antique. 

" These biographies will be read with Interest. They throw valuable light on the 
social habits and the prevalent feelings of the Elizabethan age."— Lt/eraty OoMette, 
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MEMOIES OF BERANGES. WSITTEN BY 

SELF. English Coptrioht Edition. Second Edition, with numerous 

Additional Anecdotes and Notes, hitherto unpublished. 8vo. with Portrait. 

'* This is the Copyright Translation of Stranger's Biography. It appears in a handsome 
volume, and is worthy of all praise as an honest piece of worlc. In this account of his lile» 
the Poet displays all the mingled gaiety and earnestness, the warm-hearted sincerity, 
inseparable from his character. He telis, with an exquisite simplicity, the story of bis early 
years. His life, he says, is the fairest commentary on his songs, therefore he writes it. 
The charm of the narrative is altogether fresh. It includes a variety of eAoiwoiu. now first 
printed, touching closely on the personal history of which they form a part, shrewd aaylogs, 
and, as the field of action in life widens, many slcetchesof contemporaries, and free Judgments 
apoD men and things. There is a full appendix to the Memoir, rich in letters hitherto 
anpublished, and in information which completes the story of Btomgcr's life. The boxA: 
•honid be read by all." — Egatniner, 
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THE BOOK OF OBDEBS OF KNIGHTHOOD, AND 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NaVaL 
AND CIVIL ; with Lasts of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order. Embbllishbd with Fits Hundred Fac-similb Coloured 
Illustrations of trb Insignia of thb Various Ordbrs. Edited 
by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. I voL royal 8to^ 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Jb2. 2s. 

**Thit ralaable and attractive work may claim the merit ori>eing the beat of its Uad. 
It is so comprehensive in its character, and so elegant in its style, that it farontstrlps all 
eompetitors. A fiill historical account of the orders of every cooutry is given, with lists of 
the Knigbts and Companions of each British Order. Among the most attractive features of 
the work are the illnstrations. They are numerons and beautiful, highly coloured, and 
giving an exact representation of the different decorations. The origin of each Order, the 
rules and regulations, and the duties incumbent on its members, are all given at ftaU 
length. The fact of the work being under the supervision of Sir Bernard Burke, and endoraed 
by bis authority, gives it another recommendation to the public favour." — Asm 

'* This is, indeed, a splendid book. It is an micommon combination of a library book 
of reference and a book for a bondoir, undoubtedly uniting beauty and utility. It gives a 
sketch of the foundation and history of all recognised decorations of honour, among all 
nations, arranged in alphabetical order. The fac-smiles of the insignia are well drawn and 
coloured, and present a brilliant effect. Sir Bernard Burke has done his work well ; and 
this book of the quintessence of the aristocracy will soon find its place in every library and 
drawing .room ." — . Globe 

JOUENAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN INDU. 

By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, Deputy Judge Advocate-General, and 
Aide-de-Camp to General Hayelock. 1 voL with portrait. 

" We must commend Major's North's ' Journal * to universal approbation. It is manly 
in tone, noble in expression, and full of feeling, alike honourable to the soldier and and 
gallant profession. When we state that the book tells of the progress of the lion-hearted 
Havelock's little band which relieved Lucknow, and is the first faithful record of the deeds 
of arms performed by that phalanx of heroes, we have said enough to cause it to be read, 
we are convinced, by every person who can avail himself of the opportunity of learning 
what were the hardships of his countrymen, and how immense were the sacrifices they 
made to save the English besieged inhabitants from a repetition of the atrocities of Cawn- 
pore. We have as yet seen no book connected with the Indian mutiny which has given us 
80 much gratification as Major North's Journal." — Messenger. 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NUESES; 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. post 8yo. with Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

'* The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted sisterhood 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained in these 
volumes." — John Bull. 

PICTURES OF SPORTING LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols, with lUustrations. 218. 

"This work may be characterised as a perfect synopsis of English sports in the 19th 
century. Were the whole of the books previously written on the subject deatroyed. Lord 
William Lennox's alone would preserve a lifelike picture of the sports aud amusements of 
our age. The volumes will be read with intense enjoyment by mnltitndea, for their author 
is an accomplished litterateur, who has known how to vary his theme so skillftilly and to 
intersperse it with so many anecdotes and personal recollections of England's most distin- 
guished men, that even those who are not themselves given to sport will be deeply interested 
in the Jight he throws upon £ii%V\%h «ocletY.*'~i//tis/ra/tf(f New» of the World, 
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THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL: SEE LIFE AITO 

LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 2 vols. 2l8. 

*' The whole work forms one of those touching stories which create a lasting Im- 
pression.** — Athetuemm. 

"The life of the Count de Bonneval is a page in history, but it reads lilce a romance i 
that of the Countess, removed from war and politics, never oversteps the domestic sphere, 
yet is equally romantic and singular. An accomplished writer has taken up the threads of 
this modest life, and brought out her true character in a very interesting and animated me> 
moir. The story of the Conntess of Bonneval is related with that happy art and grace 
which so characterise the author.'*— <7. S. Magagme. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDia^' QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Henrt IV., and Rbgent/und^ Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8yo. Portraits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BAEONESS FOBERKOIGH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HBRSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 158. 

**The Baroness d*Oberkirch being the intimate Mend of the Empress of Russia, wife of 
Paal I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her (kcilities for 
obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the principal Courts of Europe, 
render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interesting anecdotes of the royal, noble and 
other celebrated individuals who flourished on the continent during the latter part of the 
last century. The volumes form a raluable addition to the personal history of au importani 
period. They deserve general popularity." — Duiljf Newt. 

MEMOIRS OF BACHEL. 2 vols, with Portrait. 21eu 

** Abook sure to attract public attention, and well meriting it.** — OMe, 

SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rbt. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.G.B., Commander op the Army or 
Candahar, AMD Envoy at the Court or Lucknow. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait. 16s. bound. 

RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH m 

AMERICA. By the Author of ** SAM SLICK.'' 2 vols, post 8yo. 

'* We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Halibnrton 
hai ever written. Wbile teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let In a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the repobiicof 
the United States.**— ilTamU tmd MUUarp QtuteUe, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST END LIFE ; WITH 

SKETCHES OP SOCIETY IN PARIS, INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBBE 
late 1 7th Lancers. 2 vols, with Portrait of George IV. 

"We find in Major Chambre's lively sketches a mass of amusing anecdotes relating to 
persons eminent in their aay for their position, wit, and political reputation. Ail that 
Mlaies to George IV. will be read wUh atteutioa and interest." — Jfesien^er, 
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THE UFPEB and LOWER AMOOB; ANAEBATIVE 

OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. By T. W. ATKINSON. Author of 
<« ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA." With Map and numeion 
Illastrations. C- 'hr Pr—J <\V0%^ ^Ua^C^^' 

SIXTEEN YEARS OP AN ARTIST'S LIFE IN 

MOROCCO. SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. By MRS. 
£LIZ\BETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured IlliMtrations. 

** Mrs. Murray, wife, we bellere, of the Eogllsli CobsqI at Teaeriflfe, H odc of the ftrat of 
female English Water Colour Artists. She draws well, and bercolonr is bright, pore, trans- 
parent, and sparkling. Her book is like her painting, luminous, rich and Aresh. We welcome 
it (as the public will also do) with sincere pleasure. It is a hearty lx>ok. written by a derer, 

auick-sighted. and thon?hlAil wo<nan, who, slipping a steel pen on the end of her brush, 
lius doubly armed, uses one end as well as the other, be^ng with both a bright colourer, 
and accurate describerof colours, outlines, sensi^ons, landscapes and things. In a word* 
Mrs. Murray is aclerer srtlst, wlio writes forcibly and agreeably.**— iTMeiusafNi. 

** Mrs. Elisabeth Murray is known to the artistic world as the principal star of the 
Female Exhibition ot Paintings. 9he left England as she tells us, at eighteen, with all the 
hopes and aspirations of an artist before her. At M orocco she becomes the wife of a gentle> 
man who is successively Consul at Tangiers and Teneriffe. She has, in consequence, peco- 
liar advantages for the observation of Moorish and Spanish society, and as she possesses 
great observation and wields the pen as cleverly as the pencil, she has produced a hoolc not 
only of interest, but of importance, in every way, whether descriptive or anecdotal, the 
work claims to be placed amongst the very best worlts of travel in the English Imb- 
fuage.** — Chronicle. 

REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE; WITH AN EN- 

duiRT INTO Prison Discipline and Secondary PirNisRiiBNTS. By 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Years GoTernor of the House of 
Correction at Cold- Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 toL 

" Mr Chesterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with the 
felon, the forger, the lorette, the vagabond, the murderer; has looked into the darkest 
sepulchres of the heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In bis belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left Such a testimony from such a quarter is fnU 
of novelty ns it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remark- 
able. They are very real, very simple ; dramatic witheot exaggeration, philosophic witlioat 
being dull." — Athenetum. 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB; OR, MEMORIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anbcdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

**A delightful book. It wUl be welcome to all readers, uid most wdicome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading.*' — EMmminer, 

MY EXILE. BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 toIs. 

"Mr. Herzen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, is 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.** — AfhetunatL. 

A PRACTICAL GXnDE IN OBTAINING PROBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS, &c., in Her Majesty's Court of Probate; vrith 
numerous Precedents. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctor's Com- 
mons. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Crbsswel^ 
Cresswell, Judge of the Nevr Court of Probate. Cheaper Edition. 12a 

'A most valuable book. Its contents are very diversifled— meeting alaaost every 
ose.'*— So/fciYar's Jtmrnal. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



OBIENTAL AND WESTESN SIBEBIA ; A NAS- 

RATiVB or Sbvbn Years' Explorations and Adyentvrbs in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirohis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large volume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2. 28., elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

"By virtue alike of its text and its pictures, we place this bnolc of travel in the first 
rank among those illustrated Rift-books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkinson's 
book is most readable. The geographer finds in it notice of ground heretofore left 
undescribed, the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
they know the value, the sportman's taste is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adventure will find a number of .perils and escapes to hang over, and the lover of a frank 
good-humoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
yean of wandering, thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do.*' — Examiner, 

"A book of travels which in value and sterling interest must take rank as a landmark 
in geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it is 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimest, and 
also the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Many a fireside will rejoice in the determination whicb. 
eonverted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings i 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
his interesting travels.*' — DaUy News, 

'* An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport j and well has Ms. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to illustrate tb« 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
most extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
a plenitude of excitement His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
His ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is leas 
attractive than bis relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangnon 
Chain.** — A thetutum, 

" We predict that Mr. Atkinson's ' Siberia * will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it poaiesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose, — namely, usefulness, ele}{auce, instruction 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid illustrationat 
but for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions which, in all probability, has never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
visited by an European. Mr. Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The valuablo 
and interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vast expense, is lucidly 
arranged, and altogether the work is one thai the author.artist may well be proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fall to be delighted ."—/oAh Bull. 

** To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
read only for amusement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson is rot only aa 
adventurous traveller, but a correct and amusing writer."— Literary Gazette^ 
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TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, WITH 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN MOZAMBIQUE : 1856 to 1859. 
By LYONS McLEOD, Esq. F.R.G.S.. &c. Late British Consul in Mo- 
nmbiqae. 2 vols. With Map and Ulustrations. 

A JOUBNET ON A PLANE FROM KIEV TO EAUX- 

BONNES. By LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols, with lUiutn- 
tions. 21s. {Jutt Ready). 

T.Aing N6AMI; OR EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

C0VERIK8 DURING FOUB TeABS' WaNDBRINGS IN THE WiLDS OF 

South-western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition. 

*'This narrative of African explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two journeys 
made between the years 1860 and 1864, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored; and in the second 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordoir 
Gumming.**— Lt/erai^ Gazette. 

THE OXONIAN IN THELEMAKKEN; OR, NOTES 

OF Travel in South-Western Norway, with Glances at the 

Legendary Lore of that District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE 

M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 2 vols, with illustrations. 

"This new book is as lively as iis predecessor, its matter is as good, or better. The 
intermixture of legends and traditions wiih the notes of travel adds to the real value of the 
work, and strengthens its claim on a public that desires to be amused.** — Examiner, 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 
1 vol. post 8vo., with Map and additional Illustrations. 

"Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and interesting information as it can hold, and 
is Interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of information on the statistics, 
politics, and religion of the countries yiiiKtdJ*"^Blackwood?9 Maga$nne, 
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ZSX. YEABS IN BUS8IA. BT AN ENGUSH LADT. 

2 vols, post 8vo. with l\\u.&tial\QTi%. 21%. bound. 
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A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 

By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of « NathaUe," " Adele," &c. 2 vols, 
post 8yo. with illustrations, 21s. bound. 

" Miss Kavanagh is a woman of genius and imagination. She has a graceful and 
brilliant pen, much observation of character, and a keen eye for the aspects of nature. Her 
volumes contain much that is new. They are among the pleasantest volumes of travel w« 
have lately met with, and we can cordially recommend them. Readers will find in these 
volumes the glow and colour of Italian skies, the rich and passionate beauty of Italian 
scenery, and the fresh simplicity of Southern life touched by the hand of an artist, and 
described by the perceptions of a warm-hearted and sympathising woman." — The Preas. 

THE JEWS IN THE EAST. BY THE REV. P. 

BEATON, M.A. From the German of Dr. Frankl. 2 ^ols. 21s. 

'* Those persons who are curious in matters connected with Jerusalem and its inhabit- 
ants, are strongly recommended to read this work, which contains more information than Is 
to be found in a dozen of the usual books of travel." — Times. 

"This book will richly reward perusal. We cordially recommend the narrative for 
solid information given from an unusual point of view, for power of description, for 
incident, and for details of manners, domestic habits, traditions, &c.,*' — Olobe. 

** A very interesting work, one of the most original books of modern travel, that we 
ha^e encountered for a long time.'* — John Bull. 

CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FROM A JOUR- 
NAL KEPT . IN INDIA, &c. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 
New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8to., with Illustrations. 21s. 

"Lady Falkland*s work may be read with interest and pleasure, and the reader will rise 
ttom the perusal instructed as well as amused." — Athenaum, 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years' Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S 
* Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16t. 

*' This book is sure to take a prominent position in every library in which works of 
discovery and adventure are to be met with.'* — Daily Newt, 

THE WAKDEREB IN ARABIA. BT G. T. LOWTH, 

Eso. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 128. 

"Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keta 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist.*' — Past. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illustrations. 128. 

** A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the attcn- 
tton of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them.'*— iVeta. 

A PILGBIMAGE INTO BAtTFHINE; WITH A VISIT 

TO THB Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, and Anecdotes, 
Inctdbnts, and Sketches from Twenty Departments of France. 
By the REV. G. M. MUSGRAYE, A.M. 2 vols, with lUustraUona. 
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FAMILY EOMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OP 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of 
Arms. 2 toIb. post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narratiye 
€t Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction a^ to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape— The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, &c. 

*' It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two moat in. 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not leas ex- 
^llent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their Interest preserved 
■° "n**l»n*nished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It Is not the least of 
toeir merits that the romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
£ach story ia told in the clear, unaffected atyle with which the author*a former works 
nave made the public f &miliM.**— standard. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM ; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 128. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS:— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause— Lord and Lady Kinnaird— Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure— Murders in Inns of Court— Matihieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery— The Lover Highwayman— The 
Accusing Spirit— The Attorney-General of the Reign of Terror— Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law— Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons— General Sarrazin's Bigamy— The Elstree Murder— Count Bocarm6 and 
his wife— Professor Webster, &c. 



" The favour with which the tirst aeries of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burke tu extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidenta 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first.*'— if essen^er. 

THE MAN OF THE .PEOPLE. BY WILLIAM 

HOWITT. 3 vols, post 8vo. (Just Ready). 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 voL with 
numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks. Elegantly bound. 68. 

*• Mr. Thornbury has produced a volume of sontrs and ballads worthy to rank irtth 
Macaulay's or Aytoun's Lays."— CAromc/e. "Those who love picture, life, and costume 
. in §ong will here find whatt\ieYVova."— Athen«um. 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 18 



POEMS. BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN," " A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN," &c 
1 vol. with Illustrations by Birkbt Foster. lOs. 6d. bonnd 

*' A volume of poems which will assuredly take its place with those of Goldsmith, Oray, 
and Cowper, on the favourite shelf of every Englishman's library. We discover in thea« 
poems all the firmness, vigour, and delicacy of touch which characterise the author's prose 
worlcs. and in addition, an ineffable tenderness and grace, such as we find in few poetical 
compositions besides those of Tennyson.*' — Illustrated News of the World. 

'* We are well pleased with these poems by our popular novelist. Ttiey are the expresskm 
of genuine thoughts, feelings, and aspirations, and the expression is almost always grace- 
ful, musical and well-coloured. A high, pure tone of morality pervades each set of verses, 
and each striices the reader as inspired by some real event, or condition of mind, and not by 
■omeidle fancy or fleeting sentiment." — Spectator. 

A LIFE FOS A LIFK BT THE AUTHOR OF 

"John Halifax Gentleman," &c. 

** In * A Life for a Life' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and she has prodnceda 
work of strong effect. The reader, having read the book through for the story, will be apt 
(if he be of our persuasion) to return and read again many pages and passages with greater 
pleasure than on a first perusal. The whole book is replete witb a graceful, tender delicacy; 
and, in addition to its other merits, it is written in good, caretul English." — Athenaum. 

<*This book is signally the best its author has yet produced. The interest is intense, 
and is everywhere admirably sustained. Incident abounds, and both dialogue and style are 
natural and flowing. Great delicacy in the development of character, and a subtle power of 
self-analysis are conspicuous in 'A Life for a Life,^ while the purity of its religious views, 
and the elevation— the grandeur, indeed— of its dominating sentiments, render its influences 
in every sense healthy and invigorating."— TAe Press, 

« • A Life for a Life* is one of the best of the author's works. We like It better than 
* John Halifax.l It is a book we should like every member of every family in England to 
read."— HeraM. 

REALITIES OF PAMS LIFE. BY THE AUTHOR 

OP " FLEMISH INTERIORS," &c. 3 vols, with Illustrations. 31s. 6d. 

** * Realities of Paris Life' is a good addition to Paris books, and important as affording 
true and sober pictures of the Paris poor." — Athemsum. 

** There is much new matter pleasantly put together in these volumes. Their merit wiU 
commend itself to all readers."— fdramtner. 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Eso. 2 vols, with Portraits. 2l8. 

THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. -ESOP SMITH. 

By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of " Proverbial Philo- 

sophy," " Stephen Langton,'' &c., 1 vol. post 8vo. 

** This work will do good service to Mr. Tupper's literary reputation. It combines 
with lucidity and acuteness of judgment, freshness of fancy and elegance of sentiment. In 
Its cheerful and instructive pages sound moral priiiciples are forcibly inculcated, and every- 
day truths acquire an airof n<>velty, and are rendered peculiarly attractive by being expressed 
in that epigrammatic language which so largely contributed to the popularity of tlie author's 
former work, entitled * Proverbial Philosophy.*" — Morning Post. 

A MOTHEB'S TBIAL- BY THE AUTHOR OF 

** The Discipline op Lipb," " The Two Brothers," &c. 1 vol. 
with Illustrations, by Birkbt Foster. 7s. 6d. bonnd. 

***A Mother's Trial,* by Lady Emily Ponsouby, is a work we can recommend. It 
Wvathes purity and refinement in every page.'*— Leoifer. 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 



SEVEN TEABS. 

By Julia Kavawaob, 
Author of ** Nathalib,'* 8 Tola. 



« 
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Nothing cftn be better of its kind than 
lIlM Kavana«h*8 * Seven Years.* The 
•tory nerer flags in interest, so life-like 
•re the characters that move in it, so 
natural the Incidents, and so genuine the 
emotions they excite In persons who have 
taken fast hold on our sympathy."— 
Spectator. 

LIJCT CBOFTON. 

By the Author of *'Maroarbt Mait- 
LAND.** 1 vol. 

"This is a charming novel. The cha- 
racters are excellent; the plot is well 
defined and new; and the interest is kept 
up with an intensity which is seldom 
met with In these days. The author de- 
serves our thanks for one of the most 
pleasant books of the season." — HeraUL 

THE WOOD-RANGEBS. 

By Captain Matnb Rkid. 

From the French of Louis de Bellemare. 
8 vols., with illustrations. 

THE LITTLE BEAHTT. 

By Mrs. Grbt, 
Author of **Tbb Gamblbr's Wivb." 8 v. 

MB. AND MBS. ASHETON. 

By the Author of "Maroarkt and bbb 
Brioksmaids." 8 vols. 

THE WAY OP THE WOBLD. 

By Alison Reko. 3 vols. 

** There is a spell and fascination upon 
one from the first page to the last."— 
John Bull. 

ALMOST A HEBOINE. 

By the Author of "Cdarlbs Auchbs- 
TER," &c. 3 vols. 

"This novel is the autbor*s best."— 
Herald. 

WAIT AND HOPE, 

By John Edmund Readb. 8 vols. 

•• * Wait and Hope* reminds us of the 
style of Godw\n.**— Athetueum. 

BAISED TO THE PEEBAGE. 

By Mhs.Octavius Owen. 3 vols. 

" ' Raised to the Peerage' possesses very 
many of the requisites of a really good 
novel." — Examiner. 

FEMALE INPLUENCE. 

By Lady Charlottb Pbpys, 2 vols. 



LETHELIEB. 

By E. HsiniAOB Dbrhtg. Eaq. 
2 vols. 

THE QUEEN OF HEABTS. 

By WiLKiB CoLLiva. 3 rola. 

*• ' The Queen of Hearts' ia sncU a fud- 
nating creature that we cannot choose but 
follow her through the pages with some- 
thing of a lover's tenderness. As for the 
three old men, they are as good in their 
way as the Brothers Cheeryble of immor- 
tal memory."— Lt^erary Oazette. 

STEPHAN LANGTON. 

By Martin. F. Tuffbb. D.C.L. F.R.S. 

Author of " Frovbrbial Philobopht." 
ftc, 2 vols, with fine engravings. 

"These volumes are pre-eminently qua- 
lified to attract attention both from their 
peculiar style and their great ability. The 
author lias long been celebrated for hia 
attainments in literary creation, but the 
present work is incomparably auperior to 
anything he has hitherto produced.— S«» 

CBEEDS. 

By the Author of " Tbb BToaALS of 
Bf AY Fair." S vols. 

"This is a novel of strong dramatic 
situation, powerful plot, alluring and con- 
tinuous interest, admirably defined 
characters, and much excellent remark 
upon human motives and social positions." 
— Literary Gazette. 

THE LEES OF BLENDON 
HALL. 

By the Author of "Alice Wbntwobth." 
•* A powerful and well-sustained story of 
strong interest."— 4fA<?n«Mm. 

NEWTON DOGVANE. 

A Story of English Life. 

By Francis Francis. 
With Illustrations by Leech. 3 vols. 

"A capital sporting novel."— CAro- 
nicle. 

HELEN LINDSAY; 

Or, The Trial of Faith. 
By A Cleroyman's Dauohtkr. 2 vols. 



WOODLEIGH. 
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By the Author of " Wildflower, 
"One AND Twenty," &c. 3 vols. 

BENTLET PBIORY. 

By Mrs. Hastings Parker. 3 vols. 

"An acquisition to novfcl.readers from 
its brilliant descriptions, sparkling style, 
and interesting story."— Stm. 



NOW IN 00UR8B OW PtTBUOATION. 

HUBST AND BLAGEETITS STAITOASD USRABY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

FOPULAS MODERN WOBES. 

Each in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illastrated, price 5s. 
A volume to appear every two months. The following are now ready. 



VOL. L^SAM SLICE'S NATTJBE AND HUKAN NATUEK 

ILLUSTRATED BT LEECH. 

" The flratvolQine of Meisra. Hunt and Blackett's Standard Library of Cbeap Editloni 
of Popular Modern Worki forms a very good beginning to what will doubtleM be a very 
•uccessfUl undertaking. * Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's 
witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it 
cannot fail to obtain in its present convenient and cheap shape. Tlie volume combinea 
with the great recommendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but 
still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly l)ound.*'— Jlfomtn^ Pott. 

"This new and cheap edition of Sam Slick's popular work will be an acquisition to 
all lovers of wit and humour. Mr. Justice Haliburton's writings are so well known to 
the English public that no commendation is needed. The volume i> very handsomely 
bound and illustrated, and the paper and type are excellent. It is in every way suited 
for a library edition, and as the names of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, warrant the 
character of the works to be produced in their Standard Library, we have no doubt the 
project will be eminently successftil." — Sun, 

VOL. II.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAK. 

" This Is a very good and a very interesting work. It Is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout It is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly succeasftil 
author. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from hand to hand, 
as a gift book in many households." — Examiner, 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this, 
his history, is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — ScoUnum. 

VOL. IIL-THE CEESCENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useftil and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its 
reverent and serious spirit."— Quar^er/^ Review 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useftil was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross '—a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque." — Sun, 

VOL. IV.-NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

"'Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious end 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her whkh 
are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place 'Nathalie* high amoag 
books of its claMa.**—Athenteum. 

" A tale of untiring interest, full of deep touches of human nature. We have no hesi- 
tation in predicting for this delightful tale a lasting popularity, and a place in the foremost 
ranks of that most instrnctive kind of iirtion— the moral novel." — John Bull. 

"A more judicious selection than 'Nathalie' could not have been made for Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library. The series as it advances realises our first Im- 
pression, that it will be one of lasting celebrity."— Li^erofy Oaxette, 

firOB OTHBR VOLVMtS 8SS KIXT VAOB.] 



HUBST Ain) BLACEETTS STAIIDABD UBBABX 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Bach in t sbgle volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 58. 

(continued). 



VOL. V.-A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY TH£ AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.*' 

"A book of sound counsel. It it one of the most sensible works of its kind, well-writ- 
ten, true .hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a young lady 
may thank the author for means of doing to.** ^Etmininer. 

'* The author of * John Halifax* will retain and extend her hold upon the reading and 
reasonable public by the merits of her present work, which bears the stamp of good sense 
and genial feeling.'*— Guxnttan. 

'*T ese thoughts are good and humane. They are thoughts we would wish women to 
tbink.**—Athenaum 

"This really valuable volume ought to be in every young woman's hand. It will teach 
her how to think and how to act. We are glad to see It in this Standard Library."— 
LUerarp Chuette, 

VOL. YI.-ADAM GBAEME, OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND." 

'"Adam Graeme' is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by Its 
admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The plot is cleverly complicated, and 
there is groat vitality in the dialogue, and remarkable brilliancy in the descriptive pas* 
sages, as who that has read ' Margaret Maitland* would not be prepared to expect? But 
the story has a ' mightier magnet still,' in the healthy tone which pervades It, in its femi- 
nine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the truly womanly tenderness of its senti- 
ments. The eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes of Christian virtue, 
their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in the lif«, 
with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be surpassed." — Morning Post. 

**'Adam Graeme' is full of eloquent writing and description. It is an uncommon work, 
not only in the power of the style, in the interest of the narrative, and in the delineation 
of character, but in the lessons it teaches."r-5wn. 

VOL. VIL-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

"The best of all Judge Haliburton's admirable works. It is one of the pleasantest 
books we ever read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard, 

**' The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor} smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tODgiie. 
The present production is remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, 
the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our readers 
a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' which contain a 
world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Post, 

VOL. VIIL-CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

"There is no dynasty of European sovereigns about which we English entertain so 
mach vague curiosity, or have so little information, as about the successors to the Popedom. 
Cardinal Wiseman is just the author to meet this curiosity. His book is the lively record 
<^ what he has himself seen, and what none but himself, perhaps, has had so good an 
opportunity of thoroughly estimating. There is a gossipping, all-tellini; style about the 
book which is certain to make it popular with English readers." — John Bull. 

'*A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Romaa 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality and 
geniality, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously 
opposed to every idea of human infallibity represented in Papal domination." — Athemeum. 

*' In the description of the scenes, the ceremonies, the ecclesiastical society, the manners 
and habits of Sacerdotal Rome, this work is unrivalled. It is full of anecdotes. We could 
oolumng with amusing extracts."— CAroittc/e. 
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